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“EDITORIAL 


CHRISTIANITY. AN D. WORLD ORDER 


| In Britain there is.a- popular- series .of books called Penguin 

Series, that has a wide cireulation in Britain- and abroad. A recent 
Penguin Special is entitled “Christianity and World Order” by the 
' Bishop of Chichester. The Bishop has written this book because he 
believes that the Christian faith is the “truth about human life, 
personal, social, international,” and because he believes that if any 
future World Order is to succeed, it must have a Christian basis. 
For Christians in China this book has an interesting message, and 
so its main thesis is presented here, 


q Let us first of all state what me had. to say about the relevance 

of Christianity... As men try to discover what are the fundamental 
causes of the unrest and-chaos in our modern world, there is a 
growing feeling, that back of all the economic and political reasons 
lies “the want of a common social purpose, binding men and women 
together, and giving them something outside their own individual 
existences for which to live.” When’ people’ live: in security and 
comfort they may not be greatly concerned about “their neighbors 
and their country, but when men find that the power of the machine 
and the power of a dictator may radically affect the lives of large 
masses of people, there is a wide-spread questioning about the prin- 
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ciples which underlie our modern civilization. Is it not all too obvious | 


that modern civilization tends to be inhuman and antagonistic to the 
development of true community? In an attempt to bring about 
world order, international | organizations like the League of Nations 
have been set up, but as we study the failure of these apparently 
wel! planned organizations we find that the reason for their failure 
was that they did not have any true community spirit. Prof. Carr 
in his well-known book “The Twenty Years Crisis” writes as follows— 


- “What confronts us in international politics to-day is, there- 
fore, nothing less than the complete bankruptcy of the concep- 
tion of morality which has dominated political and economic 

_ thought for a cetury and a half.”... .“The inner meaning of the 
present international crisis is the collapse of the whole structure 
of modern Utopianism, based on the concept of the harmony of 

interests. The present generation wil 1 have to re-build from the 


foundations.” 


Now this is where the Bishop brings in his thesis that we > 


need some standard, some law, outside of ourselves and this is to be 
found in Christianity, Christianity can supply a simple dynamic 
faith and a standard for human conduct. Christianity can provide 
a new morality which any order of western civilization should 
possess. The Bishop states boldly “it is a case of—here are divine 
facts, with divine authority behind them, which are proclaimed to 
men as the Will of God, and God’s Law for mankind. And—here is 
the centre of human history, given and determined by God.” . 


Probably very many men and women who do not enter a shammeh 
will agree that the root of our present evil, the root cause of so much 
wrong thinking is “the exaltation of the self, the claim of the self 
to live as it pleases without God, in other words, practical godless- 


ness.” Mankind is continually seeking to find in himself the reason ~ 


for his existence and a focus for his life and work. We fail however 
to find any satisfying focus other than that to be found in God. 


The relevance of Christianity to this fundamental problem lies in the 


offering to man of the choice of living unto himself or unto God. 
Christianity alone provides man with the highest purpose for his life. 


the noblest cause, and the Bishop claims that the Christian Church ‘ 


can offer to men a spirit of true community. 


Let us now turn to the question of world order. Siiteneen 
business men and common people in many countries are trying their 
best to investigate carefully the different theories now being pro- 


pounded for the establishment of a better order of national life and — 


international life, More and more do we find that in the discussion 
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of this important question, increasing emphasis is being laid on the 
wipes 94 of finding a new spirit. 


_.. What do we mean by order? The Bishop states that order 
means a system of right relations, and he strongly advocates that 
when it comes to the drawing up of peace treaties Christians should 
urge that the real guarantee to future security is order. He makes 
a telling point when he writes, “just as Hitler mixes force and propa- 
ganda to secure his aims, so it is essential that while the British 
desire nothing more ardently than the complete defeat of Hitler, 
they should also meet his propaganda with a great constructive 
moral and political effort, showing the kind of new world order at 
which they aim, and in which a free German people cou!d take their 


due place.” This book is quite blunt in its facing of facts. The — 


times demand realism: This is a moment in human history when 
it is virtually impossible for any just citizen to be neutral. British 
ideals of democracy stress the value of the individual and of the 


eommunity, the value of freedom and the rule of law, and “the use 


of the State as an instrument not of domination but of public service.” 
These principles obviously spring from true Christianity. 

-* Recently there was an interesting article on the New Britain 
hy J. B. Priestley. His plea was that as it is on the shoulders of 
the ordinary folk of Britain that the chief burden of this war lies 


‘we should begin to create a new vital democracy not simply after © 


the war but here and now.” He said, “It is a mistake to think too 
much in terms of the state. The community can work both inside 
and outside the more rigid political framework... .a country should 
not be regarded as a collection of so many properties, or as a business 
concern that must show a profit balance, but as the home of a living 
society, the home of the people.” 


Finally this book describes what has actually been done by the 
Christian Church about this matter of world order. An account is 


given of the various world conferences that have been held in recent 


years by Ohristian bodies demonstrating the growing unity of the 
Universal Church. Nowadays it is very true to say that Christians in 


many lands are bound together by close ties forming in fact the - 


beginnings of a great world community. The Bishop believes that in 
this issue of Godlessness versus Christianity the all-out application of 
Christian principles to social conditions and international problems 


needs to be carried out with honesty as well as vigour. He makes 


two interesting suggestions: one that at any peace conference to be 
held after the end of this war, young men ought to be included as 
delegates of the governments. His second point is that in order to 


promote the necessary community spirit “it is exceedingly desirable 
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that preparation should ‘i made now for the calling of a conference 
of Christian leaders, Protestant and Catholic, from amongst the 


belligerent and neutral countries, _— as a symbol of the Universal 
Church,” 


It is interesting to record that two months ago at Cambridge 
in England, there was held—The New Order Exhibition. This was 
a Christian adventure sponsored by a United Council of Christian 
Jeaders setting forth by films, talks and exhibits the work of the 
Universal Church. The sponsors said “The implications of the new 
World Order for our country will be affirmed.” In England to-day 
we find many evidences that the Christian bodies are achieving 
greater unity; that the religious leaders are calling people to a 
clearer and more powerful witness of Christian faith; and that there 


is a growing appreciation of the value of the Christian Church. 


Recent news from England brings the information that the Norwegian 
Government in London has voted £50,000 for missionary work in 
Africa and Asia. General de Gaulle gave instructions to his local 


authorities in Africa to facilitate the work of missionaries. In 


England despite destruction of churches, homes and other property 
the Methodist Missionary Society was able to repart an increase in 
income for the year ending December, 1940. In his closing chapter, 
the Bishop reminds us that “Christianity must not be regarded as a 
merely personal affair.” “The Church is the divine community 
founded on Love.”—a community that can help and is actually help- 
ing to create a true World Order. 
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. paragraphs, it is shown that objectives of character education can 


A SURVEY OF CHARACTER EDUCATION METHODS FOR > 
CHRISTIAN HIGH SCHOOLS IN CHINA 


| SIDNEY Y. C. CHEN 


EE plan must have an ultimate goal. The goal justifying the 

existence of a Christian school is the building of high personality 
through character education methods. The government is responsible 
to establish schools for its children to pursue knowledge and skill, so 
that all of its children may be able to live productively and decently 
in society. A Christian school should do more than the government 
school can do. With the teachings of Jesus Christ as the Guide, a 
Christian school should be able to build higher personality in its 
students. Otherwise, it will lose the purpose of its existence. As a 
matter of fact, students of a Christian school pay higher tuition and 


fees than those in a public school. What they want is to get some- 
thing beyond what a public school can actually give. According to 


my personal opinion, the public school should give good character 
education as well as the Christian school, and faith in religion should 
also be cultivated in the public school. But for lack of good religious 
faith in the public schools in China, character education has not been 


so successfully achieved as in Christian schools. 


In the process of character development, a plan for character 


‘education methods should know where it is going and what progress 


is being made. 
The ultimate end of character education is personal, for the 


existence of a school is for the child. It is social, for the training 


in school is to prepare the child to be a good citizen in a democratic 
community. It is practical, for it should not only impart high ideals . 


of life from the teachings of Christianity, but it should also enable 


the child to live a practical, self-realizing life in society. Religion is 


‘Life; therefore, it is not only a high ideal. The fruit of character 
‘education is shown by the conduct of the child. The child should be 


able to vitalize conduct through his likes, desires, longings and loves. 
There should be harmony within and without in the life of the child. 
Through the teachings of the Bible, the child should be led to be 
loyal to the cause of Christianity and to show reverence to the law 


of nature and of the state. 


PREPARATION THROUGH CURRICULUM AND EXTRA 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 3 


Character education is not merely something additional to the 


curriculum, an extra-curricular activity. It should be embodied in 


curricular as well as extra-curricular activities. In the following 
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be achieved through both curricular and extra-curricular activities of 
a school. 


1. Athletics. The course’ in ‘atlibaes is a preparation for | 


attaining the objective of health. A. healthy mind resides only in 


a healthy body. The athletic playground is also the playground of 


character education. Fair play, team work, mutual help, bravery, 
obedience, reverence, cheerfulness and many other qualities of good 
personality can be attained in athletics, 


2. Civics. The course in civics is a preparation for: Jife : in a 
field of civic relations. -It teaches the child to be-a good citizen in 


the national cooperative community. Loyalty to truth, to the nation 


and even “lovalty to loyalty” should be in 
course. 


3. Manual Work. This is a course for the siren tion for 


industrial and economic relations. The child not only should learn 


to be productive and skillful, but should’also be self-reliant, industrious a 


and honest in money affairs and vocation, 


4. Drawing. The course in drawing is by no means only to 
acquaint the child with the art of drawing. It should aim to cul- 
tivate the sense of beauty and appreciation of beauty in the child’s 
life. Appreciation of beauty is a great asset in life. It can further 
cultivate creative abilities in arts and sciences. 


The above list covers only a few courses in a athena’ | Meh serves 


to illustrate that character education methods should be embodied in 
the curriculum as a whole. Besides, there are many extra curricular © 
activities which can help to attain the objectives of character © 


education. Student self-government is a good example. In. the 
organization of student self-government, the child learns to be a good 
citizen, or official, and to create a situation in the school which will 


develop the spirit of cooperation needed in a democratic community, — 


ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF THE SCHOOL 
The school is a democratic community, Its organization should 


‘be democratic both in,form and in spirit. At the top, there. should 


be authority and leadership, but, on the other hand, the teacher 
should respect the individuality, initiative and personality of each 
child, even of the youngest. r 


In the matter of discipline and punishment, the Golden Mean of 


‘Confucius’ teaching should be the cardinal principle. Between the 
teacher and the child, there should be loving affection. Personal 
‘jnfluence is much more effective than hard and fast disciplinary rules, 


In a: Christian school, the teachings. on love, sacrifice and . other 
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virtues are taught by using the Holy Bible as the source of such 


knowledge. But, on the other hand, it is necessary to have a set of 


rules to maintain discipline and order in the administration of group 
life in the school. Since the ‘Manchurian Incident’ which broke out 
in 1931, the Chinese government -has put military training and 
management in school life. There are many cold-hearted rules. On 
account of this change, it has been very hard to harmonize military 
control and personal loving affection in the school life in a Christian 
school: The way out of this dilemma is by using the Golden Mean 
of Confucius’ teachings. The word ‘Mean’ is called ‘Chung-yung’ 


(*p)if) in Chinese. “Being without inclination to either side is 


called ‘Chung’; admitting no change is called ‘Yung.’ By ‘chung’ is 
denoted the correct course to be pursued by all under heaven; by 


‘yung’ is denoted the fixed principle regulating all under heaven.” 


Therefore, if, sometimes, punishment is unavoidable, it should 
(1) never be in anger; (2) be for reform; (3) fit the deed; (4) fit the 


--‘jndividuality of the child; (5) be administered after the cause of the 


misconduct is discovered and work from cause to result; (6) make 


the child feel the majesty of the moral law which the teacher should 


also obey: (7) not humiliate the child; (8) distinguish between the 


- child and the fault, i.e. punish the fault not the child.. Moreover, all 


rules of a school should come from the collective will of the faculty 
and the student body. The Golden Mean is the rule. When there 


‘should be a sacrifice of either love and disciplinary rule, the loving 
affection between - teacher and the child should, by all means, be 


preserved. 


Since the control by rules is purely negative, some positive ways 
should be exercised toward securing the entire integrity of the child. 


~The best way to avoid misconduct is not by repression but by ex- 
pression. Besides, the school should provide opportunities for expres- 


sion rather than merely enforcing rules for repression. Expression 
through doing noble deeds can achieve two purposes: diversion of 
surplus energy from doing bad things and elevating life value in 


doing noble deeds. In this way, the child will cultivate a right 


passion of likes and dislikes. Some project problem of social value 
and of interest to the child’s ingenuity is another positive way. The 
way is to unify all the child’s powers around some meaningful 


‘activity. The nature of activity must be different for different grades 


and changed frequently so as to arouse the child’s interest. Some 


project of timely value will appeal most to the child’s interest. The 
teacher should, therefore, study the child’s interest all the time in 
devising projects for him, 
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THE CHILD | 
In character training, the personal influence of the teacher is the 
most important thing. The teacher’s personality will usually be 
reflected in the child’s. However, the teacher is also human. It is 
very hard to find a group of teachers with no faults in character. 


Nevertheless, the teacher should be well chosen. Ability to teach 


well in his subject is not enough. For instance, in a Christian school, 
it is not possible to have all teachers good Christians, but at least 


it should be observed that every teacher is in favor of Christian 


teaching and has no immoral behavior. Thus, there will be no deter- 

rents to the effort to cultivate a Christiay atmosphere in the school. 
A teacher must be a very human person and companionable to 

his colleagues, students and even the coolies in the school. The 


teacher should, of course, be versed in the subject which he teaches — 


and must also have some training in the knowledge of teaching 


methods. In China there is no requirement of the teaching creden- — 


tials from a college of education of high school teachers. This is not 
right. The example of the American system of requiring a teaching 
credential from a college of education is to be recommended. Other- 
wise, one year of training in teaching methods is necessary. Since 
to deal with the child is a very delicate thing, it is by no means, 
certain that every adult can teach a child. | 

Every rule or precept, which is to be imposed on the child, should 
be obeyed and practiced by the teacher himself. The teacher can 
hardly achieve any result in character education, if he can not live 
up to the standard set for the child. In short, the personality of 
the teacher is the keystone of character education in a school. 


COOPERATING AGENCIES 


- The most important cooperating agency is the home where the 
child comes from. There has been a very bad tendency in China for 
the parents to leave the child entirely to the school. This is partly 
due to the fact that there are about one-third of the students boarding 


in school in normal times, as it is not possible to find a school in . 


every family’s home neighborhood. Therefore, it is important for 


the teacher to report good and bad conduct of the child to his parents 


so that both the school and the home can cooperate in promoting his 
welfare. 

‘In order, to facilitate the cooperation of the home and the school, 
the organization of Parents-Teachers Associations (PTA) such as 


has been practiced in the United States is necessary. The govern. | 


ment should require their organization and should make it the 
responsibility and privilege of the teachers and the parents to work 


together. Since both are interested in the child, there is every 
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reason to believe in the utility and importance of the PTA organiza- 
tion. 


Secondly, the church is usually the center of promoting moral 
life in a community, and the Sunday school is usually the nursery of 


character training. A Christian school should by all means cooperate 


with the church in making the child interested in church activities, 
Let the students of various schools affiliated with the church organize 
themselves and have decent ways of recreation and social life so as 
to make them more interested in coming to the church for worship 
and Sunday school lessons, 


Thirdly, the school should ae to find ways to cooperate with the 
community in which it is situated. If on the one hand the school tries 
its best to teach the child how to live a decent life in the community, 
while, on the other hand, the latter provides opportunities for the 
child to commit sins, it is very hard for the sehool to succeed. - The 
child’s life is not confined to the school. The child is trained to be 


of service to the community, and his or her activities should extend 


to the community. For this reason, the community should be co- 
ordinated to provide decent opportunities for the child to develop his 
or her personality by doing good deeds. . 


CON CLUSION. 


The clin is an institution to prepare the child for civic and 
family life. Character education is not a thing added to the regular 
curriculum; it is embodied in the curriculum with a progressive plan 


to attain a definite goal—the objectives of education. But the 


methods should be fitted to the dicerent grades of mental development 


of the child, 


In a Christian school, it is easier to accomplish character 
education, because there is a religious faith in the Teacher of teachers 


and there is a living source of wisdom from the Book of books. 


a” 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION THROUGH BOOK SERVICE 
PAUL T. H. CHEN 


E place of library service in modern education is increasingly 
recognized as one of the most indispensable agencies of all 
educational programs. The rapid development of library work in 


general in pre-war China was a universal fact all over the country 


which was an adequate evidence of the wide recognition of the value 
of library service. Among the Christian institutions in China, with 
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the exception of most educational agencies, such as universities, 
colleges and some middle schools, library facilities are scarcely 
available in the church proper. If we admit that the church has its 
educational function and that books as well as other reading materials 
are necessary tools in the performance of educational activities it is 
our great concern to make use of these tools to the best advantage 
for the fulfillment of our aims of Christian education. 


The cultivation of a good reading habit should be one of the : 
most important programs of the so-called experience-centered cur-— 
Reading under good guidance isa life 


riculum in modern education. 
experience in itself and also an activity of educational value. It is 
an activity which is closely related to all other activities. It helps 
to create in the minds of readers the power of imagination and 
thoughtfulness; it gives broader ideas and clearer visions to other 
activities and it is the golden key to unlock many doors of oppor- 
tunities and thus makes ways for greater achievements. The 
experiences of many great personalities of the world tell us of the 
powerful influence books have played upon their lives in the changing 
and molding of their ways of living. Great books kindle the fire of 
enlightenment of spiritual uplift of many readers. Moreover, books 
as well as other reading matters of to-day not only furnish materials 
for abstract thinking but.also supply practical information and 
methods of technical value to all fields of skill for reproductive and 
reconstructive purposes. The records and reports of research work 
and experimentations in the field of religious education may be very 
profitably read by those who have similiar interest for investigation 
and adoption. The practical experience of methods in the teaching 
of religion gained by other people and recorded in any form of 
literature may be copied and referred to as a source of information 
and guidance. - In fact, books and other forms of printed matter are 
‘the best means of the transmission of ideas and diffusion of knowledge 
through which one of the functions of education is to be performed. 


While people of other professions make use of reading materials 
to improve the technique of their work why should workers of Chris- 
tian education not use the best books available pertaining to this 
sacred profession of ours in order to enrich our experience, deepen our 
insight and improve our technique so as to make us become more 


efficient laborers of God? At the same time why. should Christian — 


workers not help other people get the same benefit which we can get 
through genuine reading? One of the convictions of modern Christian 
‘workers is that through the approach of personal counseling and 


‘individual case studies we may accomplish remarkable results. — 


‘However, such approach could be made more effective through the 


use of good books being wisely recommended to the individuals with — 
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problems for further study and investigation by themselves. The 
encouragement and cultivation of such purposeful reading is the 
follow-up work which is very necessary after the impression secured 
through personal interviews and influential conversations. 


The readers’ advisory program of modern library is one of the 


- important services of educational value. The aim of the program is 


to help students as well as other classes of people, who are at a loss 
to know just what to read, to get hold of suitable books which they 


would like to read and should read. It is terrific to think of the 


influence of the bad literature especially those numerous kinds of the 
pictorial sets exposed almost everywhere in the corners of the streets 
here in Shanghai. What can we do, as workers of Christian education, 


‘with these books of bad nature? Do we ever realize the influence 
‘they play upon the lives of many readers especially the youngsters? 


Do we know how many children and young people of our Sunday 
Schools are reading these books and are influenced by them and do 


“we understand that unless we provide good literature and make them 
‘easily: accessible for them, they are likely to face the same danger of 
‘being tempted to go to these places and read these books? Every 
‘time when I pass by these bookshelves in the streets I see crowds 


of children and young people busily engaged in reading these pictorial 


‘sets. They want to read and it is a good thing to spend their leisure 


time in reading but what makes the great difference lies in the books — 
they read. It is of vital importance for teachers and parents to 


place in the hands of their children the best literature they could 
‘secure for them to read and to enjoy. 


“INDUCING PEOPLE TO READ 


We seem to be enthusiastic in making plans to, produce more 


Christian literature but are we equally enthusiastic in promoting 


ways for the wide distribution of the books produced and using them 


to the best advantages? It is one thing to produce good literature 
4 but it is another thing to make these books widely known to 
¥ people and to win people to read them through our wise selection and 


recommendation. Easy accessibility is also an important factor in 
winning readers, and we believe that the choice of leisure time 


reading by many people depends, to a great extent upon this factor 
of accessibility. Advisibility in reading and easy accessibility of the 
-materials needed are the two necessary conditions under which we 


make a real reader out of a reluctant reader and to make a reader out 


of a non-reader. 


‘Moreover, many activities of modern life tend to keep netnie 


: away from reading. Radio and movie are the two chief forms of 


the recreational activities in which a tremendous number of young 
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people and children spend their leisure hours. Granted that good 
radio programs and fine motion pictures do have educational value, 


the danger of demoralization is still involved. Certainly we believe 


that these activities can not take the place of reading but unless we 
make reading an interesting and happy experience for people to enjoy 
and unless we advise people in the art of reading in order to get the 


most benefit out of it, this fine universal human habit of reading is 


likely to decline. It should be one of the contributions of a Christian 
worker in the endeavor to encourage and advise people to cultivate 
a good reading habit so as to enrich their life experiences and it 
requires of him a technique to make reading an attractive activity. 


The book service may also be extended to groups as a very 
important method of approach. It furnishes points of contact and 
materials for plans in group activities and for group thinking. A 
good Jeader of a discussion meeting on a particular subject is always 
able to suggest a list of books and other related materials for those 


who participate in the discussion for further studies of the question 


at hand for themselves. His success in leading such a discussion 
depends a good deal upon his ability to arouse the interest of his 


audience in further investigation through the reading of suitable 


books. A reading club or a book review club with well organized 
plans for systematic studies is an important activity of educational 
value which Christian workers could utilize for the fulfillment of 


their purposes. 


In the approach both to individuals and to groups one purpose > 


in the use of books is to guide people in their thinking. The fact 
that millions of books are burned or banned in order to destroy 
certain ideas that are antagonistic to national policies evidently 
shows the powerful influence of the printed matter upon the ways 
and contents of thinking on the part of the mass. The present war 


is not only a war of weapons but also a great,conflict of ideas and 


thoughts. ‘The control and censor of the production and distribution 
of printed matter are being practiced both by totalitarians and de- 


the saving faith of the world, and also its own literature to express 
such a faith. What can we do to promote the use of the Christian 


literature and play our part in influencing people in a time like this? . 


Is it our responsibility, as workers of Christian education, to help 
people mold their ways of looking at things from the Christian point 
of view and especially to direct the thinking of many young men and 
women whose minds have not reached maturity and yet who are to 
play the most important part in the generation to come? Our effort 


in the wise selection and recommendation of valuable books for people © 
to read would mean an effort in guiding their thinking and such a | 
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service is so important that we should by no means neglect it. It is 
the time and opportunity now for us to educate people and win them 
to the Christian way of thinking. Let us place in the hands of 
children, young people and adults of the Christian church good books 
of religious and social significance especially those regarding the 
Christian attitude toward social problems, war, and international 


relationship and make it difficult for the readers to escape from the 


influence of these books so as to enable them to stand fast for the 
Christian principles of life, 


SOME PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS, 


Some recommendations for the leaders of Christian Education 
in the Chinese Church: 


1. It is desirable to have a church library established in each 
individual church. Make a provision of a minimum collection of at | 
least one hundred valuable Chinese books pertaining to. Christian 
truth and subscribe to some outstanding Christian periodicals. Build 
up the library gradually by adding new titles year after year, The 
budget of such provision would not be over 200 dollars a year. While 
the church spends money for all other activities why not provide © 
an annual appropriation for a church library? ‘The service it renders 
is no doubt worth the money it invests. The writer is planning to 
prepare a selected list of Chinese books with annotations for all 
churches in China as a suggestive basis for selection. The Nanking 
Theological Seminary Library has put out a booklist of about several 
hundred books for the circulating department of the library established 
about a year ago for the benefit of the Christian workers in Shanghai. 
This booklist may also serve as a suggestive list for selection by 
individual churches and is available whenever it is needed. 


2. Get acquainted with the outstanding Christian literatute 
especially in the field of Christian principles of life as well as of all 


{ {mportant materials on religious education that are available. Make 


a classified card catalog of these materials and keep it near at hand 
ne constant reference in times of need. 


8. Both in work with individuals and with groups make the use 
of books and other reading materials as far as possible a necessary 
means to fulfill the aims of Christian education. 


4, Advise the students both in selection of books and in methods 
of reading. Understand the interest, need and problems of the stu- 
dents and suggest suitable books for them. In leadership training 
courses emphasis should be put upon the proper way in using certain 


j types of textbooks, teachers’ manuals and other materials to the best 


advantages, 
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5. Organize a reading club for the church or for Sunday School | | 


teachers and arrange a book review meeting once a month. This ifs 
the best way to help our Sunday Schoo! teacher to get acquainted 


with new materials and also a means to help them get better equipped 


for their work. Make reading a necessary in 
Sunday School teachers’ meeting. | 

6. It is desirable to have a separate Sunday School library with 
a collection of materials both for teachers — pupils. The super- 
intendent should be the librarian. 


7. Relate books and other reading materials to special occasions © 


of the Christian year in celebrating memorial services. 


To promote such programs as outlined: above and also other 
programs that we can think of may not necessarily involve much 
financial requirements but the service they could possibly render are 
of Christian educational value. This is the great opportunity of 
service which the church in China has not fully utilized. Let us 
carry on this line of the Christian work under good supervision and 


make the printed matter one of the living sources of of 


the Christian. truth and life. , 


A PLEA FOR THE CLOSER CORRELATION OF ENGLISH 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


HE study of one’s native language gives to:the student a deeper. 


‘insight into the social problems of his community: The more: 


deeply he probes into the literature of his country, or the dialect of 
his community, the more concentrated becomes his — of the 


problems thzt exist there. 


The study ofa 
the student outward. It should give him breadth where the study of 


his own language gives him depth. It should give him perspective, 
the ability to make comparisons and the sharp desire to increase the 
fund of his knowledge. 

Viewed in this way, English t becomes the PREM to an entire 
Western civilization. Its functional purposes become subordinated 
to its cultural ideals. 


of new ideas. 
_. I should like to see more of the English ack in Chinese schools 
directed toward the stimulation of interest and intellectua] curiosity 
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foreign language should, on the 


It no longer remains merely a language, but. 
becomes a mode of thought, stretching outward to embrace a myriad 
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concerning the ways of life, the cultural patterns and the literatures 
of other lands. Most of the books which we are reading contain 
stories of Russia, France, Sweden and many other countries. Many 
nationalities are represented by the authors. However, I find very 
frequently that the students have not discriminated-in any way 
between the stories they have read. Often a student has come to 
me with a detailed outline of a story and a carefully compiled: list of 
the . difficult words which he encountered, but he will not be able 
to tell me in what country the story has taken place. When he 
has found out the country and, if possible, the city of his story, he 
must then locate it on the map. This presents great difficulties ta 
many students. . This difficulty springs from two sources, unfamiliar- 
ity. with maps and the failure to recognize English names-of those 
countries and cities which are known to them in Chinese. "4 


~ A world map in the English classroom is of tremendous im- 


- portance. “Each time a country, state, river, ocean or continent is 


mentioned, it should be located. x think there is very much to be 
said for deliberately seeking variations in the backgrounds of reading 
material. A language is learned by using it. Too often there is 
an attempt made to isolate English. - The study and discussion of 
social problems, the geography and history of western countries, the 
examination of their arts, their ‘sports, their dress or their foods 
can supply a double purpose and an intensified interest. 

~ Composition work lends itself particularly well to the stimulating 
of a wide variety of interests. I have obtained particularly interest- 
ing results on a group of essays entitled, Why I Should Like to 
Visit England, Why I Should Like to Visit South Africa, Why } 


- Should Like to Visit Singapore, etc. Comparisons of Chinese and 


Western customs in such things as food, dress and shops have formed 
another group. Comparisons of music, drama and art form a third. 
With younger students I have found that pictures depicting daily 
life in other countries give much play for the imagination. 


I should like to make a final plea for the closer correlation of 


| English and Social Studies and should like to express the desire that 


they be welded into a stronger unit which should play a very im- 
portant part in the educational plan. Let us open the gate which 
leads outward, 
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THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS SEX 


R. O. HALL 


1, The Christian attitude towards sex is part of the Christian 
attitude towards life as a whole: and the Christian attitude 
towards life is positive and not negative. The Buddhist attitude is 
negative. It says you can find salvation if you deny certain aspects 
of life, escape desire, and live apart from the main stream of human 
vigour and energy. The Christian attitude is positive. The Chris- 
tian says do not run away from life, but use life properly. 


2. Christianity is not a book religion. Christianity is a re- 
ligion of action. Christanity says God has done something for us. 
“The word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” The Christian 


attitude to life is based on that act of God. St. Paul says, “Let this | 


mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus who was made in the 
likeness of men.” God used human life to reveal his own character. 
The Christian view of life then is that human life is good, but, like 
all good things it can be wrongly, selfishly, sinfully used. 


8. Unfortunately an old tradition of the Church, which may or 


may not be true, has suggested that God did not use sex when he 


came into the world in Jesus Christ. 
had no human father. Remember St. Paul knows nothing of this 


tradition: and does not base his belief in Jesus as the Son of God 


upon it. 


It may be true that Jesus had no human father: but we must 
not base our view of sex on the tradition that he had no human 


father. There is another tradition, namely that one of Jesus first — 


public actions was to attend a wedding feast: and that he worked 
a miracle there to save the family from shame when they ran short 
of wine. Those two traditions cancel each other out. One appears 
to suggest that sex is unclean and therefore could not be used to 


make the word of God flesh: the other—the wedding tradition—shows_ 


Jesus publicly blessing married life. We cannot therefore prove 
from the N. T. that sex is unclean: on the contrary it is so much 
part of life as God has made it that we must believe it is good. 

4, The Christian view of sex then is that it is good: and it is 
good for four reasons at least. 


(1) God has linked sex and Beauty very closely together: ana 


any man who says that beauty is evil is a mad man. The 
beauty of flowers, the beauty of animals, the beauty of men 
and women is closely linked with sex. Sex is good then 


because it is part of the beauty God has made in the world, FY 
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@ Then sex is associated with Happiness and with Joy. The 
happy sex love of a young man and young woman is one 
of the most joyful things in the world. And it always makes 
other people happy to see them happy, share their joy. We 
have an English saying, “All the world loves a lover.” And 
Jesus when he wanted to describe the joy of his life said he 

was like a bridegroom. He compared himself te a young 
man filled with the joy of sex Jove. 


(3) Then sex is an intimate part of friendship. Jesus used the 
word “Friend” to describe our relationship to him: and 
there is no friendship deeper, happier, more understanding 
and more intimate than the friendship of a man and a woman 

_when they love each other. I am not saying all friendship 
has a sexual basis. Just as I have not said that all beauty 
has a sexual basis, or that all joy has a sexual basis: but 

_. that God has linked sex very closely with these three things 

_ that mean so much to us—beauty, joy and friendship. God 
means. sex therefore. to be a beautiful and a joyful thing, 
able to strengthen and beautify human life and human — 
friendship. 


(4) Fourthly, God has made sex the means of Creation. It is 
by what we call the sex act that we can create new human 
life. In one sense a man and woman are nearest to God 
when their bodies are united together in the sex act and a 
new human life is conceived in the woman’s womb. God is 
creator: and he has made it possible for us also to create 
by the use of sex. Sex then is not only beautiful, joyful, 
and a source of friendship—it is a holy and sacred thing— 
‘it is part of the divine passion for creation of new life 
which God shares with us. 


teak there is something else we must remember, and that is sin. 
Man is not slowly evolving to perfection. He is sinful. In the 51st 
Psalm—the writer says “in sin did my mother conceive me.” This 
may be true, but-it is not necessarily true. Jesus says, “Any man 
who looks on a woman to lust upon her hath committed .adultery 
already in his heart.” It.is possible for a new human life to be 
made because a man, or a woman, or both, desire to use the other 
body as a means in their own enjoyment of the sensations and the 
feelings of sex: and this is sinfulk And remember this—it is just as 
sinful to use your wife, or your husband, like that as it is to use 
@ another man or another woman. The real sin in adultery is not sex 
# but selfish exploitation of other person. 


i 
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Y can think of two cases of excommunication of which I have * 
some knowledge. In each case the man has taken a second wife: { ™. 
hut in each case he has not been excommunicated because of sex but Ww! 
because of selfishness. In one case the first wife had no child and } us 
‘he man said “I want a son.” That is sin. We are not animals, of 
Human beings must not be bred as we breed animals. To use a , 
woman in marriage as a means of giving the family a son is adultery its 
—for the man is not then treating his wife as a person—but as a the 
thing. He is treating her as an incubator, not as a woman. In the. tha 
second case the man had genuinely fallen in love with a younger | Thi 
woman, young enough to be his daughter, and had had sexual | chu 
relations with her. But if he had stayed away that girl would have sche 
happily married someone else—but he would not let her go. He sub: 
wanted her. He was selfish. -He made public what he had done so wit} 
that. no one else would marry her. Now she is his concubine. He aday 
is excommunicated because he was selfish, not because he loved her. do 1 
‘There is no sin in love: and there is no sin in sex. But selfish love pref 
and selfish. sex, possessive,. greedy self-indulgent, motives—these and, 
things are the devil’s work to detroy the beautiful, — ney -" in ou 
of sex which God has given to men. | and 
eye o 
AN EASTER SERVICE OF SONG* 
W. ROY. AYLOTT | 
| | and ] 
HE Churches in this city, Wenchow, Chekiang, have in recent | mater 
years seen something of a revival in hymn-singing. Each now J passa; 
has its choir, although enthusiasm tends to wax and wane. Improve- ] a4 Rea, 
ments in standards, such as the Western device of partsinging, have | task, 
been introduced in a rudimentary fashion. If still true that the J} ang g, 
singing tends to sameness in tonal! qualities, and to be expressionless, | 4 fai, 
with little understanding that the singing of a hymn should interpret { parrot; 
the words, yet the improvement on earlier standards has been so J nop the 
great as to make possible an attempt at a special festival of hymn fully py 
music, cf which this article is a description. is no t 
We have often toyed with the idea that Services of Seng, such § service 
as used to be employed with good results in Mission Halls in England, ] heen sy, 
might well be prepared and used in China, because of their eminent | Seriptu 
suitability for unsophisticated audiences. They contain music, nar. = 
rative, and other features dear to every Chinese. Moreover, being | — it 1 
simple to produce, many a village Church could successfully undertake aioe fc 
referenc 
* 
wish them. His address is Methodist Mission, Wenchow, Chekiang. flistener 
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a simplified programme. The Service of Song consists of a read story 
with musical items frequently interspersed in the narrative, at points 
where there is correspondence of meaning. Thus came our idea of 
using a Bible narrative, and, with Easter fast approaching, the story 
of Easter. | 


After a deal of thought tine following service was composed, and 
its performance several weeks later revealed very few defective places 
that we would have preferred to be different. In fact it is expected 
that it will be repeated without important alteration next Eaister. 
Thig is our justificaion for so confidently recommending it to other 
churches. However, this is not in any way to suggest that the 
scheme is perfect, or that better hymns and tunes might not be 
substituted in places, or that other alterations might not be made 
with benefit. A programme such as this allows for any amount of 
adaptation and improvement, because personal choice had mutch to 
do with the selections made. Also one has to bear in mind the 
preference of the. audience for whom the effort is being prepared, 
and, accordingly, for reasons of local importance, the hymns included 
in Our programme are of several varieties. Again, both Scriptures, 
and Hymns, as well as the general scheme, were prepared with an 
eye on the greatest dramatic effect. 


_., The Scriptures selected actually contain in briefest form the 
most significant features of an almost complete history of the Passion 
and. Resurrection. Even with this shortening, there is too much 
material to be read throughout, so the longer and less pregnant 
passages are meant to be narrated. It is convenient to have two, 
a Reader and a Narrator, each selected for ability in his appointed 
task. The Reader should never be dull, but must make the text live 
and grip the attention of the audience. The Narrator should have 


Ja flair for condensation, extracting the significant details of the 


narrative, with some power in dramatization. Neither the Reader 
nor the Narrator need read or speak from the Bible text, but instead 


fully prepared manuscripts should be taken into the Church. -There 


is no time for turning up the Scripture passages, nor should the 
service be broken into in any such way. Directly any hymn has 
been sung, the Reader, or Narrator, will stand and commence the next - 
Scripture, without any announcement of chapter and verse, etc. 


It will add enormously to the meaning of the service and its 


jpower for moving hearts if the programme containing the Scripture 


reference and subject (as below), with also the words in full of each 
accompanying hymn, is printed. and distributed, This will enable the 


: listener to follow intelligently. 


| 
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We found our chief difficulty in inducing so many persons,-about 
4 young men and women,-belonging to four different Churches, to 


attend the weekly ynited choir-practise. We think it will be simpler 


another year to restrict part-singing to the sectional choirs, the full- 
choir items being sung in unison; the effect of singing such hymns 
s “Crown Him with many Crowns” in unison being surprisingly 


inspiring. Training would be altogether simplified were part- 
harmonization dispensed with altogether, but questions of this kind | 


will be decided by the local talent available. 


While our programme could be simplified, as giready nameeeted: 
it could also be improved by greater elaboration. For example:— 


1. There might be some symbolical platform. decoration or 
scenery, with the cross as the central object. 

2. Still-life tableaux might be introduced here and there, if 
done devoutiy and skilfully, the figures remaining on during the 
singing of the hymn. (Examples of suitable scenes which do not 
include the figure of Jesus;-“Judas receiving the of Silver”, 
“The scene at the empty tomb.”) 

8. An orchestra of Chinese instruments could be trained to 
accompany the hymns. (With regard to accompaniment, we found 


a piano vastly superior to the organ tor leading singing). 


We concluded the programme submitted below in well under two 
hours. Ninety minutes is quite long enough if interest is to be 
sustained until the important and-solemn latter half. The narrator 
must be warned to be concise, and one item must succeed another 
smoothly without pause, hitch or confusion. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to hold at least two full-dress rehearsals, to include the Scripture 
items, etc. Otherwise the programme may hang together badly, even 
when the individual items are individually perfect. 


This Service of Song started as an experiment. The fact that 


it has since been successfully and appreciatively performed before 


a very large audience has encouraged us to consider composing some- 
thing along similar lines for the Christmas festival. And there are 
many other immortal stories in both the New and Old Testaments 


that could be so treated. Nor need one be confined to the Bible — 


for subject material. Evidently we here have a promising and ex. 
tensive field for development by the Chinese Church, well within 
‘the scope of ordinary local ability. To those who have come to fee! 
that Preaching has become too prominent and indispensable in Chinese 


Protestant Christianity, and who are looking about for new ways of 


receiving the written Word, and new modes of public worship, the 
suggestions in this paper may come as an interesting and timely 
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AN EASTER SERVICE OF SONG. 
SUBJECT SGRIPTURE | ,°"_|HYMN (to follow after Renderi 
| vated the Scripture) . 
PROLOGUE | 
1. Opening praycretc. | — 
2. Brief resume of the _— N Tell me ‘the old, old Full choir 
Life of Jesus up as | story PT (vv 1-3) _ ee 
‘far as the events in 
the present prog- 
ramme. | 
INTRODUCTION | 
3. Introductory Mk 14 (1-2) R — 
verses. 
4. ns of Jesus’ | Mk 14 (3-8) , |N | Take my life @ let it | Female 
| RvB} be PT (vv. 1, 5, 6) solo 
ee 5. The betrayal! plotted M t 26 (14-16) R Yield not to temptation Quartette 
IN THE UPPER ROOM | 
| 6. Preparation forthe | Mk 14 (12-16) N Break thou the Bread Smal! 
| Passover. Lk 22 (14-20) of Life PT (2 verses) , Chojs 
7. Jesus accuses Judas. Jn 13 (21-38) N eae | 
8, Jesus: farewell to {Jn14(1-6) | Jn. 14(1-3.27) Male solo 
0 His disciples. 16(6-7.12.16-20) | | (set to Chinese tune) | 
(26b-28 32-33) 
IN GETHSEMANE | | 
9. Our Lord’s Prayer. | Jn 17 N&R} Go to dark Getbse- Male solo 
10 | | mane (v 1) (tune 
be 10. The sleeping discip- | Lk 22 (39-46) R Christian ype not yet | Smal] 
or repose. PT (v.1.5 choir 
11. The betrayal and Jn 18(2-3) R come 
er capture. Mk 14 (48-50) 
THE TRIAL 
ire 12. ev the Sanhed- | Mk 14 (53.55-65) | N — ae _ 
r ; 
ren 13, Peter’s denial. Mk 14 (27-31.) N & | I’m not ashamed to Full 
(53-54. 66-72) Lord. CIM./| choir. 
Vv. 
nat 14. Before Pilate. Jn 18 (28-38) N 
Mk 15 (3-5) | 
ore 3 Lk 23 (4-5) 
15. Before Herod, Lk 23 (6-25) N Isaiah 53 Solo? 
ne- (set to Chinese tune) 
are 16. Barabbus. Mt 27 (15-26) N 
17, Jesus scourged. | Mt 27 (26-30) R Alas and did my Small . 
nts | Saviour bleed. CIM. choir. 
‘ble | | (4 verses) 
| 18, Final interview Jn 19 (4-16) 
€x- with Pilate. etc, 3 | 
thin 19. Death of Judas. Mt 27 (3-5) N oe om _ 
feel THE CRUCIFIXION. 
— | There is a green hil! Small 
nese (all verses) CIM choir 
of | (tune ‘Coleshill’ ) 
na 21. Simon carrics the Mk 15 (20-21) R_ _ | Jesus I my Cross have | Fu') 
the Cross. Lk 9'(23) taken. PT. (v.1.24.) | choir 
mely Cross-hearing. 
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22. The Crucifixion. | Mk 15( 22.25. N When I survey the Quartette. 
27-39.26) wondrous Cross. PT, . 
(tune ‘Hamburg’) 
(all verses) 
23. The Burial. . Mk 15 (42-46) N Behold the Lamb of Male 
Mt 27 (62-66) . God PT. (v1-3) solo 
Drop, drop slow tears. | Female 
PT. (all verses) solo. 
24. PAUSE FOR —— | 
SILENT PRAYER. 
25. THE RESURREC- | —— — | Christ the Lord is Full 
TION. : risen today. PT. choir. 
26, The resurrection. Mk 16(1) N Low inthe grave He | Verses by 
Mt 28(2-10) lay. quartette 
Lk 24 (9-11) Chorus by ° 
| Jn 20 (3-10) ] Full choir. 
27. Mk 16(12-13)(14) N —-— 
Jn 20 (24-29)21( 1) briefly 
1 Cor 15 6-7) 
28. The final commis: | Mk 16 (15bf) | N_ | ‘‘All power ‘s given Male solo 
sion, Mt 28 (18bf) unto m@; go yeinto | 
all the world and 
7 | preach the Gospel; 
and Lo, I am with i 
you alway’’ (set to 
Chinese tune) 
EPILOGUE 
29. **Alleluia! Worthyis | Rev: 5 (12) R Crown Him with Full 
the Lamb that was’ 11(15B) many crowns PT. choir. 
slain to receive 
power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and | 
rishes, and wisdom, | 
and = strength, and | 
honour, and glory, | 
and blessing.......... 
The K ingdoms of | 
this world are 
come the Kingdoms | 
of our Lord, and of | 
His Christ, ‘and He 
shall reign for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 
NOTES. 


PT—‘Hymns Of Universal Praise’. 
The two hymns “Low in the Grave”, and “Go to Dark — are not 
included in the above-named two books. 
Different Scripture references under the same subject heading, are meant 


to follow consecutively, and in the order given. 


C!]M—China Inland Mission Hymnary. 


There must be no break,- 


the Read portions having first been copied out on to manuscript; and notes 


having been prepared giving the substance of the portions to be Narrated, 


When a Scripture rendering is not followed by a hymn, the next Scripture 


introducing a new subject is given immediately, with only a slight pause 


sufficient to separate the two subjects. 


Neither the Scripture references, nor the hymns, nor those who are to 
_render them, should be announced. The narrative progresses without jnter- 


‘ruption, the human element is as far as 
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“WE SHALL ALL BE 
BISHOP SARGENT 


I THANK God for the chance to speak to you this Easter Day. 


My text is taken from I Cor, 15, 51, “We shall all be changed, * 
though the sense in which I am using the words is not quite the 
same, 


At Christmas ine. we thought together of the incarnation, of 


| how God visited his people. 


We thought of the way the King of England visits bombed 
cities, moves among the ruined homes of his people, shares their 
sorrows and takes upon himself a measure of their affliction. 


We saw in that, part at least of the meaning of the incarnation, 
part of the answer to the great riddle of human suffering, made 
bearable and meaningful by the fact that God visits us and shares 
dur troubles. 


That idea, the centre of the Christmas story is suieeing enough. 
ee This week we have come to the sequel, more amazing still. 


_ What if one day we were to read, or hear one night from the 
B.B.C., that the King had been to a stricken city, that he had visited 


them full of love and pity, and desire to help their needs, and that 


the people had hanged him on the common gallows! We should 
hardly be able to grasp the force of the words. 


It would be bad enough, and the whole world would be aghast, 
if he were assassinated by a fanatic, though that is a risk kings 
always run. How far, far, worse if he were killed by people he 
loved, betrayed by a friend, arrested surreptitiously at night, put 
through a bogus trial engineered by the clergy and forced upon the 
local mayor or magistrates, and hanged in ignominy with scarcely 


a hand lifted to save him. 


Yet that is what happened to God. 


When God came to visit us, we killed sien: we put him mee of 
the way as a dangerous nuisance, a menace to the established order 
of the church and realm. 


Sometimes we read of the king that one of his humbler subjects 
has spoken familiarly to him, used slang words, even slapped him on 
the back. We half smile, proud of our democracy and glad of the 


*A sermon preached by the Rt. Rev. C. B. R. Sargent, Bishop of Fukien, 
in St. John’s Church, Foochow on Easter Sunday, 1941. 
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freedom which it gives, but we are half uneasy too; we may say, 
that’s going a bit too far; we may wonder where it will stop. 


When God came, we took off his clothes, we spat in his face, 
we blindfolded him, we hit him with rude insulting hand. 


When God came, to quote Dorothy Sayers, ‘“‘we bribed one of 
his friends to hand him over quietly to the police. 


publicly flogged and hanged on the common gallows.” It made it 


little better that in a sense he came incognito, because even his © 


enemies recognised his supreme goodness, that is—his “Godness.” 
When the king visits his people it is news, 


by picture. 


If the king were killed by his people, it would be shouting, 
screaming headline news, news of i, tragedy, the worst news 
of the century. 

Never in history such a scoop as that of the reporter ‘who got 
in the first write up. No day in the calendar so black as that on 
which the deed was done. 


When God came and we killed him like a criminal, it was news, 
tremendous news. : 


The astonishing thing is : that it was not bad news but ool 
news, the glorious great glad tidings of the Christian gospel. 


The day on which we killed him is called for ever — Good 
Friday. 


The breathless reports from those who scooped the news, and 
ran here and there dazed with the incredible joy of it, have been 
treasured ever since, read and re-read, subjected to the withering 
fire of every kind of criticism, but headline news yet. 


It is that good news that brings us here to-day, uniting us 
this Easter with Christians in millions throughout the world, rejoicing 
_in the astounding report of those Galilean peasants, which leaves the 
world breathless yet at the wonder of it. 

We rejoice at Easter not only because God visited his people, 
not only because he had the “courage to take his own medicine, 
the honesty to play his own game and keep the rules to the end.” 


It is not only because when we did our very worst to him, unloosed 
the lowest in our human nature, he showed that he could take it. 


It is not only because of the superb courage and selfless heroism 
which sent him to the city he loved, knowing that the people for whom 
his heart yearned would kill him. 


We had him > 


It is sent around the 
world by radio, press and movie, by spoken word, stad goa page, 
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It is not only because of the unflinching resolution which made 
him stick it out to the last, though all these are news indeed. 


It is because God changes things. He changed that awful day, 
so that now we call it good. | 


The real question is not 


what men did to God, but _ 
what God did to men. 


We look at the cross, and as we think of Easter, we say, that 
is what God can do to things. 


God transforms and gives new meaning. Because of Easter, 
sorrow, suffering and death, are changed. They have new meaning, 
new quality. God changes ee God changes men, his love trans- _ 
forms their lives. | 


We were all stirred to the aati when we read of the work of 
the bomb disposal squad, who, to save St. Paul’s, worked for three 
days and three nights, at imminent risk to their own lives, to remove 
the time bomb that threatened the safety of the Cathedral. 


The whole heart of the people of London was moved to gratitude 
and thankful pride, and millions more felt noble instincts kindled as 
they heard of that heroic deed and selfless service. 


The leader’s reward was—a cross. 


_ We gave him for a memorial, a medal in the shape of an instru- 
ment of execution, the symbol, once, of death, of criminal disgrace. 


The cross, once to be ranked with the gallows, the guillotine, 
the electric chair. 


The work of Jesus that. | 
He changed the meaning of that badge of shame, gave it a new 


value, so that our proudest awards, by which we commemorate the 


noblest work of the human spirit, are honoured by its shape. The 


Victoria Cross, the George Cross, the Distinguished Service Cross, 


the Croix de Guerre, the Red Cross, the Blue Cross, the crosses our 
country puts upon its flag, symbols all of honour. Put gallows for 
cross, or put guillotine or electric chair, and how fantastic it seems. 
Yet that is what the cross was, till God was killed upon it, when he 


changed all that. God’s love transformed the meaning of the cross. 


It’s not what the cross did to God 
It’s what God did to the cross. . 


What God did at Easter changed his friends. We thought at 
Christmas of those awful three days when Jesus as a boy of twelve 
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wus lost. We sorrowed with Mary as we thought of the eternity of = 


agony those three days seemed to her. 


When he died upon the cross, he was lost again, this time surely 
lost for ever. When the third day came, the second such third day 
in Mary’s life, how many days, weeks, months, years did it seem 


to her, I wonder. Bie | 
A whole weary epoch of sorrow and agonising pain, of vain 


regrets and bitter remorse, had passed by for her and for that group | 


of broken-hearted friends, for whom the light ws life had aes out, 
for whom life had no more meaning. 


God changed all that. He changed Mary, —— ee, all 


the rest. 
God’s love could reach even their abyss of despair and being 
them back again. 


God’s love transformed all life for iin filled it. with a radiant 


joy, a thrilling meaning, a deathless purpose. 


God’s love transformed sorrow, suffering and death, gave them 
anew meaning and purpose and quality, so that henceforth they could 
be faced with inextinguishable gladness, with eones and sangnter 
‘even, in spite of sordid failures in the past. 


GOD CHANGED HIS ENEMIES 
Peter, St. Matthew tells us, “went in to see the end.” They all 
thought it was the end. 
No one ever made a bigger mistake. 


If Mary’s grief lasted three days only, so did their exultation at 
the thought of that dangerous man that God was in his earthly days, 


safely dead and buried at last. 


But, as they found to their cost, you can’t get rid of God like 
that, you can’t get rid of love or goodness like that. It’s not so easy, | 


It really was very annoying for them. They did their best according 
to their lights, dim and dusty though those lights were. The result 


was worse than the cause, and they found themselves landed in even — 


greater troubles than before. 


They simply couldn’t find any way of repressing the early fol 


lowers of Jesus. 


The God, the goodness, the tove that they thought was sleeping j 
fn the grave for ever, simply bubbled up all over the place, and no 


use of force or authority, no threats or punishments could stop it, 
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on when things were getting rather serious, they wt hold of 
a really first class man called Saul, and it began to look as if they’d 
get the upper hand again and put a stop to all this nonsense. 


Unfortunately for them, God got hold of him too, largely through 


- another man who like his master gave up his life in love, ‘praying 


for his murderers. 


God changed Saul, and the fiercest enemy of Christianity becasss 
its mighty champion. The new man Paul and others of the early 
friends of Jesus, got going the Christian church, our old hoary church, 
which has rolled its way ponderously down the centuries, not always 
rolling fast enough to prevent its a a deal of moss, but still, 
rolling on. 


Many have tried to te it; it outlives them all. Its bygone 
critics dead and buried and for the most part forgotten, still the 
church goes on: When those who —— or hate it now are dead, 
the church will still live on. 


Century after century its inherent vitality has flared up afresh, 
with new outbursts of power, recrudescences of faith, whether through 
fierce persecution through the challenge of times of trouble or through | 
inspired leadership of.men on fire with the spirit of the living Jesus. 


In spite of all the unwieldy, badly oiled machinery, in spite of 
all the dead wood on the tree, in spite of all its divisions within, that 
spirit lives there yet, because you can’t kill God. 


GOD CHANGES THINGS 


Not only the Romans and the sora ac thought they had shut 
Jesus up. 


We often try to tie him up too, 


We even try to lock him up in his own church, and just look 
in on Sundays to see how he is getting on. 


_We try to lock him up in our creeds, in this authority or that, 
we try to fetter him by rules and regulations, we try to cramp his 
style by making a legal system out of the glorious freedom and 
grace of his religion. 


But as Paul knew and said so clearly, you can’t do that to God. 
The people who hanged Christ thought him too dynamic to be 


safe, so they killed him. 


We try a different way. To wnt Dorothy Sayers again, “It 
has been left for later generations to muffle up that shattering 
personality and surround him with an atmosphere of tedium. 
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“We have tried to pare the claws of the Lion of J udah, certified 
him meek and mild, a fitting household pet for pale carstes and pious 
old ladies.” 


You can’t do that to God. You can’t keep him quiet or shut 


God changes things. He the very suffering and. 
death that men inflicted on him into weapons for his purpose, ever 
since then joyfully wielded by all who let themselves be changed by 
him. 
Here in Fukien we have betetendiae witness to the powerful 


weapons that suffering and death can be in the hands of God. 


Years ago, in Kutien, a number of our fellow Christians, Chinese 
and foreign, were faithful unto death, like Peter, Paul and iin: 
followers all in the steps of Jesus. 


Most man-made institutions would have been finished for ever, 
as far as that locality was concerned, after such a massacre. 


But God changed all that, he changed the meaning of suffering 
and death, he gave them a purpose more significant by far even than 
the noble purpose which makes heroes of the stamp of Oates and 


Scott, of the stamp of the X-ray martyrs, of the = of those who 


die for their country. 


To-day in our diocese far more than half the total sehen of 
workers in our thirteen districts come from that one small place, 
which suffered most, and tasted death. | 2 


Clergy, doctors, nurses, teachers, vemerntiane I go I hardly need 
to ask “where do you come from,” so many are natives of Kutien, 


You can’t put God out of the way by murder. For a brief three 


days or so maybe you'll think you’ve done it and feel safe, but all 


down history the Easter story has been re-enacted, God has in that 
most disconcerting way of his, come back, and turned their = 


own weapons against his enemies. 
~ He has hoisted the devil with his own petard. 
No wonder the devil is scared. | 
The cross has him scared stiff. _ 
It is the one thing that really frightens. him. 


<Do you remember how in Faust the soldiers lift the 


bully Mephistopheles, bragging of his power? 
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The cross pricks his bubble and he slinks from the scene, a 


| metaphorical tail between his legs. 


Or how, in the legend of St. Christopher, as Offerus and his 
master, the devil, come near a wayside shrine with its uplifted cross, 
the devil frantically tries to drag Offerus away, but his strength is 


gone and he disappears from the scene shrunken and withered like 
an autumn leaf blown by the wind. 


Yes, the cross has the devil scared, 


) He thought it was going to be his trump card, too, giving biden 
his final victory. 


But God changed that. 
- You can’t beat God. 
Thank God for God. 


WILL WE LET GOD CHANGE OUR LIVES? 


: St. Paul certainly spoke for himself when he wrote of being 
changed. 


Can you and I speak for ourselves too? 


Are we letting God change our lives? You all know Holman 
Hunt’s famous picture, “The Light of the World,” Christ knocking — 
at a door. The door is the door of your heart and mine. There is 
Jesus, God, just knocks. | 


The handle is inside and only the tenant of the house can open. 


Once opened, once God is let in, what a change will come within 
that house, a change to which there is no limit. Many, alas, dare 
not open. They are afraid to let God in, afraid of the changes he'll 
make within. They fearfully watch and peep from behind the cur- 
tains of the window, interested to see what sort of visitor this is, 
but afraid to let him in. 


Or they treat him like a poatiiiin. opening the door an par 
or two, but still keeping on the safety chain, just wide enough to 


take in a letter or two, a message or so, but afraid to let in God 


himself. Are you like that? 
- You don’t have to be afraid. 


God, if you let him in, will change you all.right. There'll be 
a lot of spring cleaning to be done, a lot of hard work, a lot of 
sacrifice and suffering, before the house is fixed the way God wants 
it, before he’s through with changing you. 


But you'll like it, and it will be well worth while. 
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Worth while, not only to you but to all who know you. © 
It will be far, far more satisfying than just pretending God is 


staying in the house, when all we really know of him is from peeping 


through the window or taking in a letter through the narrow slit. 
How can we let him in? By honestly seeking him with our 

whole heart. | 

, By earnest prayer, the prayer that gives God the chance to speak 

and does not shut out his words with our own. ) 
By the Bible, by saturating ourselves with the teachings and 

the spirit of Jesus, the things he did and said, the sort of man he 

was in his earthly days. | 


By the worship of the church, giving cies to it as to a job 
of work to do for God. By fellowship with others who love him, 
whether by friendly talk or through the books they write. 


By daily conscious cultivation of God’s presence, — 
every trifling thing we do or say to the test of Jesus’ standard. 


By recognising our sin, our need of being changed, by or 
it is God and God alone who can change us. 


By learning the lesson of the changed meaning of the cross, by 
voluntarily accepting suffering and sorrow, seeing in them instru- 


ments of his purpose, using them as he did with a changed meaning, _ 


redemptively, creatively. 


Jesus went to Jerusalem ‘‘to his ” the Bible 
says. What a purposeful way of speaking of one’s death. Yet from 
the change that God made, all tribulation can be faced in that. spirit 


_ of purpose, of meaning. 


Moreover, what Jesus accomplished on the cross, though God, 
he did with the weapons that all men have—no weapon indeed but 
the weapon of love. No need for him to call for the legions of angels 
that he sensed around him. He won the battle as a man, by letting 
pod in fully. 


THE POWER OF GOD TO CHANGE 
So my message to you this Easter is the power of God to change, 


to save, to convert. It is the unique power of the cross in shaping — 


lives, of men or nations. It is not what men do to God, but what 
God does to men, 


Will you, every one of you, make a fresh Serering of yourselves 
to God this Easter. | 
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Will you, here in this church and at home upon your knees, 
confess your need of him, give yourself to him, let him in? 


Let God in, to change all that is not changed already. 
God can change us, and will if we let him in. | 
God can change this rice situation in Foochow, if we let him 


into it, 


God can change this state of war and destruction, of bitterness 


: and hatred, if we let him in. 


God can change the hearts of all those responsible for these 
evil days, if we let him in. 


- We share that responsibility for the evil. 
We can also help to let him in. | 
Will you then, first led God into your own hearts more fully 


than ever before, and then play your part in letting him into the 
hearts of others, into the evil in the world, remembering that there’ 


is no evil greater than the evil that sent Jesus to his cross, that 
God could reach even that blackest of all situations, and reaching 
it, could change it. 

Here, in St.. John’s, week by week, Sunday be Sunday, Tuesday 
by Tuesday, elsewhere, at home, in mission meetings, in faithful 


- fellowship with our Chinese fellow Christians, let us lift up to God 
jn earrest prayer the troubles of the world, the closed hearts of men. 


Let us lift them up, believing that what we do in prayer counts, 
if it be done with our whole hearts, as a stiff job to do for Gad, 
believing that what we do at St. John’s or at home matters to God, 
and will really help to let him in. 


If we, wherever we are or to whatever group the “we” refers, 
do let him in, let in that great God whom men tried to kill but could 
not, then in St. Paul’s words indeed 


“We shall all be changed.” 


=0= 


_A STUDY OF THE RELIGIONS OF HSICHOW 
3 CARL H. F. LIU 
(Concluded) 


_ 3. Leading Temples of Local Patron Gods and, their Origins: 


(1) In the foregoing passages I have constantly alluded to 


Shengtu (pap), the capital seat of the Local Patron God; that | 


undoubtedly is the chief center of the worship of the Patron God in 
Tali. From the legends that gather around this religious center we 
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can get some glimpse into its origin. In the first place, it is connected | 
with the founding of a kingdom which is attributed to the wondrous 
works of a heavenly king with the assistance of the Goddess of 
Mercy. Here we see that history is woven in with mythology, and 
we must find for ourselves what the central fact is. In this case it 
is undoubtedly the founding of the kingdom—the Nan Chao. Secondly © 
the object of worship—the founder of the kingdom—is said to have | 
come from Meng Hua ( §#/¢) and the chief festival (f=), a proces- 
sional maren around Tali, is occasioned by the arrival of the prince 
and princess from Meng Hua with big crowds following them, singing 
and dancing along the way. This is highly suggestive of the 
triumphant entry of a victorious king who after his entry made an 
inspection tovr around his newly acquired territory. The fact that — 
the temple is called the capita! and the Patron God here worshipped 
is entitled the Chien Kua Huangti (2t] Si), head of the five 
hundred heavenly hosts, all points to the same conclusion, that this 
temple and the worship must have their origin in the pomecing of the 
Nan Chao Kingdom. | 

(2) What still remains a inyubate in the mind of most people 
is the origin of the temple of the Central Patron God (Fp4tji) of. 
Hsichow. The sphere of its influence shows that it is also a very 
important religious center in this locality. But it is not within the © 
system of the worship of Patron Gods mentioned above nor is it 
related to any other Patron Gods. It is independent and yet the 
Ben Chu claims to be the Central Emperor (Fpycrera). The image 


of this Central Emperor is a huge one much larger than any of the 


Patron Gods found in the temples, I have visited so far. From his 
appearance, posture and attire, I am inclined to think that he looks 
like a Mongal Conqueror more than any thing else. Many people 
think that he is Kublai Khan who led his troops into Yunnan and 
conquered the Nan Chao Kingdom, making it a province of his great 
empire. This surmise though quite believable is yet without direct 
proof. The local people are quite reticent about the origin of this 
temple although there are some who say that the Central Emperor 
was Tuan Chung Bon (Bi52#) the great general of the Nan Chao | 
Kingdom who led his troops to Burma and helped to suppress a 
rebellion in that country. That, to the mind of the writer, is very 
unlikely because this god would not occupy a place of such importance 
and would naturally be brought within the system of worship con- 
nected with the Capital of Patron Gods, | 


There is a legend in connection with this temple witch throws 
some light on its origin. In the central shrine there is a very small 
ido] standing near the foot of the big Central Emperor. People tell 
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me that originally this small figure was the Patron God of this place 
but because of the coming of a mightier one he abdicated and his 
seat has since been taken by the present Central Emperor. Not only 
so, the small patron God has to bring meat and other food to the 
Central Emperor each year as an expression of his allegiance. From 
the scrolls and the tablets (]ig) in the temple we can also get some 
inkling of the character and power of the Central God. Almost all 
the Local Patron Gods are conceived of as benevolent local rulers 


_ whose sphere of influence seems to be confined to their own districts, 


but the Central Emperor is generally hailed by his worshippers, 
some of them business people from other parts of the province, as 
having power to protect travellers, in such expressions as “(jah Bijeet 


BEA etc.).” Another scroll runs like this: 


tral seat but his godly prestige spreads over the six kingdoms, with 
miraculous power clearly extending to the borders, therefore he 
deserves to be worshipped to eternity.” We learn from Chinese 
history that Kublai Khan conquered Yunnan and his military 
prestige even extended to Burma and Siam, and that the Mongols 
ruled over Yunnan much longer than they did over Central China. 


_ The Mongols’ treatment of tribes people under their rule was on the 


whole just and benevolent. Kublai Khan was especially good to the 


people of Tali, for legend says that when he entered the borders of 


Yunnan he and his Mongol troops killed all the residents wherever 
they passed, but when he led his troops to Tali he was said to have 
injured nobody. What is more, he left the King of Tali still in 
authority over the local people. So the conjecture that the Central 
Emperor of Hsichow was Kublai Khan is not entirely groundless. 


If time permitted it would be very. interesting to go into the 
study of the origin of other important temples of the Loca] Patron 
God such as the origin of the Ben Chu worshipped at Wan -Chiao, 


the Great Black Heavenly God, and others that have bearing on the 


ancient history and primitive beliefs of the local people. 


Vv. BUDDHISM IN HSICHOW | 
History and Present Conditions, 


It has been generally accepted that Buddhism has had a long - 
history in Yunnan. Legend says that as early as Chow Dynasty 


the three sons of King Asoka (266-226 B.C.) chasing after the most 


precious steed of their father’s penetrated into Yunnan and settled 
down in the province. They and their descendants being ardent 
believers in Buddhism made the place where they ruled a Buddhist 
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Kingdom called the white Kingdom. Another story says that the 
genera!, Juang Chiao (#£3%), of Tsu Kuo (4), who led his army 
into Yunnan (c.324 B.C.) became an ardent believer in Buddhism in 


his 'ater years. 
| Let us examine these two theories a little in passing. ‘First of 
all the story about the chasing of the golden steed is too fanciful to 
claim any reasonable confidence in its authenticity. It is entirely 
of Chinese invention; nowhere can it be found in Indian history or 
legendary tales. There is, however, another more plausible story 
about King Asoka, a great defender of Buddhism, who sent his 
Buddhist missionaries to different parts of his Kingdom early in 
241-B.C. iAccording to recent excavation two of these monks reached 
Ching Ti Kuo (4h) said to be present day Burma or Malaya. 


This leads to a later legendary tale that King Asoka set up some © 


eighty thousand pagodas all over the world some of which were 
in China (58 {tk dk Sf Vol. 14, PGR). This is 
how the coming of Buddhism: was associated with this great king 
and al] sorts of fanciful stories grew up with him. 


After the foregoing discussion, it will be easy for us to dismiss 


the story of Juang Chiao’s adherence to Buddhism in his later years; 
for taking it for granted that King Asoka’s Buddhist missionaries 
did get to Burma or even penetrated into Yunnan, which is highly 


improbable, Juang Chiao would have already been dead for more than > 


half a century. I am more inclined to think that these two stories 
were invented by Buddhist believers of later centuries to give more 
- weight and prestige to their faith. 

However, there is another contradictory legend preserved in 
carving in the Buddhist temp!e Sheng Yuen Su (32pis#). According 


to this legend the Goddess of Mercy (#!#%) first appeared in Tali. 
in the form of an old man in the beginning of the 7th century A.D. | 


and because of his miraculous and benevolent deeds the siesgas were 


converted to Buddhism. 

This legend of the introduction of Buddhism with the iis 
of Kuan Yin is more in accordance with the historical development 
of Buddhism in Yunnan. For according to Tien Shih Chi (jt FRE) 
there was for the first time a Buddhist monk in Yunnan in the 
Sui (%}) dynasty (589-617 A.D.). It is quite likely that during the 
troublous times of the North and South dynasties (330-585) when 
Buddhism was at its peak some wandering Buddhist monks, Taoists 
too, might have wandered into Yunnan in their search for a quiet 


place. 
But it was not until a century later (8th C) that we find direct 


mention of Buddhism in Yunnan in Chinese historical records, a 
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According to the History of Han Chao Kingdom in the reign of King 
Sheng Lo Pi ) Chang Chien Chen or (FER) the 


chief of the king’s staff, was sent in 714 A.D. to the Chinese imperial 
court to do homage. He was received by the Chinese Emperor and 
was given Buddhist pictures and other sacred wie a. is 


also mentioned in 


... ,According to the General shank of Yunnan while he was -in 
Szechuan he -visited the Buddhist temples of Ta Tze Su: (7AexesF.) at 


- Chengtu and brought back with him the Buddhism of the Meditation 


School. After his return Buddhism became increasingly popular in 
the king’s family and official circles. Requests were -sent to the 
Chinese imperial court for special craftsmen to build temples in the 
Kingdom and later big temples and huge brass images of Sakyamuni 
were set up in many parts of the Nan Chao Kingdom. In the time 
of King Feng Yu (f4) 825-860 A.D., who was a great admirer of 
Chinese culture, Buddhism reached the height of its development in 
Yunnan. Many famous Buddhist Monks came from China and Tibet 
and great monasteries housing thousands of monks, were found in 
Tali. The King’s mother and a number of the King’s mistresses or 


4 concubines (#) even forsook their court pleasures and became nuns. 


Taoism was forbidden and suppressed. According to Tien Shih Chi 
(wiF##2) during the three hundred and twenty-six years’ reign of 
the. Tuan family (BFE) 937-1253 there were no less than seven 
kings who abdicated in order to retreat to monasteries. Thus writes 


Ko Sung Nien of the Yuen dynasty in his “Travels in Tali” (3#A4:- 


AH F442): “This country is near India and the belief in Buddhism 
has become a vogue. Every family, no matter whether rich or poor, 
has its own Buddhist hall, and people, old or young, seldom put aside 
their meditation beads. Half of the year is devoted to fasts, and 
temples along the mountain side are numberless.” 


This was much the state of affairs until recent times. But with 
the coming of modern thought there has come decidedly a general 
decline in religious fervor and enthusiasm especially among the 
educated and leading classes. Religious activities are beginning to 
be left to the older women and old-fashioned gentry. Temples, though | 
still quite numerous, are gradually losing the lustre of olden times and 
quite a number of them are much neglected and left to decay. With 
the introduction of the new educational system, much of the temple 
property has been confiscated and temples are turned over to public 
use. As a result the monks-Have not been able to maintain their 
livelihood and we notice a striking scarcity of Buddhist monks in all 


the temples. (Only one Buddhist monk is found in Sheng Yuen Su 


in the whole area visited). Temples become the home of beggars 


] 
| 
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and the homeless. 


influence, is being gradually pushed into the background. 


2. Was Buddhism in Hsichow imported from Burma and India? 
Time and again the writer has been informed that the Buddhism 

of Hsichow was imported directly from Burma and India. The 

History of Tali (7 ), the General History of Yunnan 


and the History of Buddhism in Yunnan all allude 


to the direct importation of Buddhism from Burma. Mr. Hsia Kuan 


Nan, a more recent writer, in his book, “The Historical and 


Geographical Study of Yunnan in the Yuen dynasty” (37 3tWr 
even affirms that Buddhism was brought into 
Yunnan directly from Burma some three centuries earlier than it 
was ever heard of in China. — 

The arguments generally employed in support of this theory are 
roughly as follows: 


(1) The proximity of Western Yorines to Burma, Thus early 


in the second century B.C. it was generally believed that the shortest 
way to India was by way of Yunnan and in order to reach that 
mysterious country, Han Wu Ti sent out scouts to the southwest to 
explore the way, however with no success. 

(2, In ancient times there was constant intaieoaes between thé 
people of western Yunnan and northern Burma for they were kindred 


tribes. 


(3) King Asoka sent his missionaries to Sune as.early as 


241 B.C. and through them Buddhism was first — to Burma — 


and later from Burma to Yunnan. 
(4) ‘According to Hwa Yang Kua Chih (a ) ‘the 
Latter Han Records (4% 72%) cotton and white cloth were found in 


existence among the tribes people of Yunnan early in the first century | 


of the Christian era. This led the Japanese scholar (fRfRMA) to 
think that this can only be accounted for by the existence of Indian 


culture in Western Yunnan at that time. He even thinks that Indians __ : 
were employed in the army of Liu Pei (#ifij) in his expeditions 


against Seng Wu in A.D. 222.) 

(5) According to the Latter Han Records the Ngai Laos covered 
their dead with a piece of white cloth (#47). This, the Japanese 
scholar thinks, was an ancient Buddhist practice which might have 
been brought in from India with the coming of Buddhism. 


These arguments, though persuasive, are hardly convincing. | 


First there is no direct proof from historical the 
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Besides, with the ascendancy of Taoism with its. 
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of Buddhism directly from Burma and India. Second, there is no 
trace of Burman Buddhist influence in the form of temple images, 
or sacred writings left in Yunnan to our present day. Besides the 
above points are open to question, 


(1) Cultural infusion is generally the by-product of military 
and political expansion; it does not necessarily follow the geogra- 


_ phical proximity of two countries. Here we find ample evidence from 


the history of the expansion of both Chinese and Indian cultures, 
In China the danger of the Chinese people lay in the Mongols from 
the north and because of this, the attention and military and political 


activities of the Ching and Han dynasties were mostly centered on 


the northern frontier. The building of the Great Wall from very 
ancient times was an attempt to keep the Mongols out, and the 
diplomatic relations the Han emperors had with countries in Hsi Yu 
( faim), present Chinese Turkstan and central] Asia, was another such 
attempt. It was this latter attempt to keep the Mongols at bay by 
forming a ring around them through alliance with the countries in 
Hsi Yu that first brought China into contact with Indian cultural 
influence, 

On the other hand sila the Han Per was being menaced iin 
the Mongols in the first century B.C. the Yueh Tze ({ F&) tribe who 
had also been driven out of northwestern China by the Mongols 
became powerful in the northeastern parts of Central Asia, After 
uniting the five kindred tribles they pushed southwards into India 
under their control. The vast empire which they ruled was known 
in history as the Kushan dynasty and the kings were ardent believers 
of Buddhism. In the reign-of King Kanishka (ji it{4im) the famous 
defender of Buddhism after King Asoka, the 4th Big Gathering of 
Buddhism took place in Kashmir, in northern India and very near 
to the countries in Hsi Yu. Because of political influence, Buddhism 
soon expanded to the northwestern parts of China and when Han Wu 
Ti (RRR) sent Chang Chien (#E4E) to Hsi Yu to seek alliance there 
he brought back to China the news of India and Buddha. That was 
in 122 B.C. About a century later the Chinese envoy Ching Chin 
Hsien (#€4t3%F) was taught Buddhism orally by the King of Yueh 
Tze and c 67 A.D. the famous Indian Buddhist Monks Kasyapa 
Matanga (jm and Dharmarakcha came to China 
with Chinese envoys bringing with them Buddhist pictures and 


] classics. Thus because of the extension of Buddhism to northern 


India through the political influence of the Yueh Tze tribe, Hsi Yu 
became the medium or the common ground where Chinese and Indian 
culture mingled and whence Buddhism was first — to China.?. 


121-173 
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(2) There is a serious anachronism in supposing that the Bud- 
dhism of Tali was imported from Burma because Buddhism did not 
spread to Burma until the fifth century and did not get firmly 


established until the middle of the eleventh century. To make this 


noint clear it is necessary for us to go a little into the history of 


Rurma and her connections with Yunnan in ancient times. 


The early beginnings of Burma are very obscure. According to. 


Mr. Tao Yun Kwei ([S23#) in his article: “A Study of Burma and 
the Pyu Kuo Before the Eleventh Century’’’ the earliest date to which 
Chinese historical records about Burma and modern excavation in 
Burma can go- was in the seventh and eighth centuries. In Chinese 


historical records the first mention of the Pyu,-the ruling tribe in | 


Burma, was in the reign of the Nan Chao King, Ko Lo-feng, who 


subjugated the Pyu in 757-760 A. D. Later in 793 or 802, the King | 


of Pyu Kuo sent his brother to the Chinese imperial! court along with 
the envoys of the Nan Chao Kingdom to do homage and presented 
the lyric and the special musical instruments together with dancers 
to the Chinese emperor. The lyric poems, as recorded in the New 
Tang Records, displayed a great pam of Indian cultural influence, 
especially Hinduism. 

These records are supported by recent excavation in southern 
Burma through which it is disclosed that the Pyus lived in walled 
cities built of bricks with a pagoda on each of its four corners, 
Judging from the excavated articles dating not earlier than the 
seventh century, “the religion of the Pyu was of a mixed nature 
similar to that found in East Indian countries.” Although traces of 
Vaishnuvism and Buddhism of the Mahayana School can be noticed, 
the Hinayana school was of a comparatively earlier date and the 
more developed. Mr. Tao thinks that Indians came to southern Burma 
as early as the second century and with them also came Hinduism, 
Buddhism did not spread to Burma on any large scale until the fifth 
century and even then it had to encounter the opposition of the 
already deep-rooted Hinduism. In north Burma Hinduism became 


‘mingled with the snake religion from Tibet and Nepal and flourished — 


in the form of Arism around Pagan area, until 1056.when Arahan, 
with the help of the Pagan King Anawrathta, drove the Arian priest 
out and there began the pure Buddhism of the Hinayana school in 
Burma.t Thus, we see that when Ko Lo-feng conquered Burma, 
Buddhism had already been in full swing in the Nan Chao Kingdom 
for a century or more, and besides, the conquest and the subsequent 
racial intercourse did not seem to bring any cultural change to the 
Nan Chao Kingdom. The silence in historical records about the im- 
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portation of Buddhism from Burma at that time could only be ex- 
plained by the fact that the religion found in Burma then was not 
Buddhism but an eclecticism of all sorts of Hindu and local religious 
beliefs and practices of a much lower level than that which the Nan 
Chao people had in their own homeland. : 


(3) Nowhere in human history can we find a people of higher 
culture adopting the customs and beliefs of those of a lower cultural 
standard. The Shans of Nan Chao had long been under Chinese 
tutelage and cultural influence before their kinsfolk of Burma were 
civilized. Because of the expansion of Nan Chao, Burma was for a 
time under Chinese influence. Mr. Cochrane in his book “The Shans” 
mentions the discovery of several Sanskrit words in Burman Bud- 
rhism which have the same form as that which they have in Chinese 
Buddhism. This has led scholars to the conclusion “that Buddhism of 
the Mahayana type was introduced into Burma by the Kindly Offices 
of Chinese Missionaries.” To quote Mr. Cochrane again “Such things 
do not happen without any efficient cause at all. Either the Chinese 
got those peculiar forms of Sanskrit words-from the Burmans or 
the Burmans got them from the Chinese. I think the latter is the 


| -histoical fact, and I see the possibility that the Shans were the agent 
‘in conveying those Sanskrit words from China to Burma.” With 
our knowledge of the development of Buddhism on this side of Burma, 
j I mean in Nan Chao, the “Assumption (tendered by Mr. Cochrane) 
‘that the Burmans got those Chinese forms of Sanskrit words from 
‘the Shans and that the latter got them from the Chinese direct,’ 
bid gocon be adequate and consistent with known historical conditions. 


2 oe Lastly there is the objection from the difference in type 
4 of the Buddhism prevalent in these two places. For the Buddhism of 
Yunnan is of the Mahayana school whereas that of Burma is of the 
Hinayana school. This difference has existed from very ancient 
‘times down to our present day. If the Buddhism of Yunnan had 


been imported from Burma it would be either very strongly Hin- 
duistic or distinctly of the Hinayana type, 


.It is needless for us to go into the arguments raised by the 
Japanese scholar arising out of the existence of cotton and the use 
of white cloth for the dead. In the first place, if Mr. Tav’s assump- 


tion that Indians did not migrate to Burma until the second cenury 


| is true then the argument is another case of an anachronism. In 


the second place, the use of white cloth to cover the dead might be 


an indigenous custom of the place and cotton might be a local product. 
Without substantial proof as to how the custom was introduced into 


Yunnan at such an early date (67 A. D.), and through such a wild 


5. Mr. Cochrane: The Shans p. 152-154, 


| 
7 
| 
| 


and mountainous country, the arguments cannot but remain mere — 


guess work. 


Thus we have to siecle the theory of. the direct importation 
of Buddhism from Burma or the Burmese origin of the Buddhism 
of Yunnan and have to look to China for explanation, | 


3. Arguments in favor of the Chinese Origin of Buddhism in Tali! | 


After a historical study of Chinese Buddhism and a comparative 
study of local Buddhist temples with those of Szechuan, the writer is 
convinced that Buddhism in Tali and Yunnan in general was brought 
in from China by way of Szechuan in the 5th and 6th centuries that 


is in the latter part of the period called the Northern and Southern 


dynasties or there afterwards. It is not definite when Buddhism 
was brought to Szechuan, but by the middle of the 4th century we 
know that quite a number of famous Buddhist scholars were already 
there. In 865, the most scholarly Chinese Buddhist scholars were 
already there. In 465, the most scholarly Chinese Buddhist Monk, 
Tao An (34) sent his disciple Fa Ho (#341) into Szechuan, and not 
long after that another famous Chinese Buddhist monk, Hui Yuen ( 3% 
3) of Lu Shan (jis) sent his brother Hui Tze (*¥#¥) into Szechuan, 
From that time on, because of general political unrest, streams of 
Buddhist monks went into Szechuan and so Szechuan soon became 
the nest of Chinese Buddhism with Mount Omei and Chentu as its 
centers. For a time, because of war in the north, the road to 
Changan (4%) was closed and many of the Indian monks (and 
Chinese too) had to take refuge and stay in Szechuan. Because 
Yunnan and Szechuan are close together and it was for centuries 
the main road of Chinese cultural] intercourse with the Southwest 


along which the tribes people of Yunnan went to China to do annual 


homage it would be almost impossible for Buddhism not to be brought 
into Yunnan along this cultural highway. | 


_ Now let me cite a few evidences to prove my thesis. 
(1) In Hsichow there is the quite prevalent practice of carrying 


the image of Buddha in a smal! pavilion around the villages. This 


‘was also the custom of central China (PJ) from the time of the 
‘Wei dynasty in the third century. It was recorded in the Shih Lao 
Tze of the Wei Records “Shih Tsu )—often 
invited Buddhist monks of high virtue to his court and on the 8th of 
the fourth moon he would have the image of Buddha carried in a 
chair and go thru the main streets. The king would go up the stair 


of the gate to see and scatter flowers as an expression of his re- 


verence,” 
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(2) The bathing of the Buddha on the 8th of the fourth full 
moon is a prevalent practice both in Yunnan and other parts of China, 


(3) The combination of Buddhist and Taoist dieties in the same 
temple is decidedly of Chinese origin. In China, after centuries of | 
rivalry. between the two religions (from the 2nd to the 5th centuries) 
there was a strong tendency to amalgamate these two rival religions 


into one and in 574 the Emperor Chow Wu Ti (Jig) after abolish- 
- ing all Buddhist practices set up the Tung Tao Kuan (331) to fuse 


the two in one. Thus we often see Buldha Sakyanumi and Li Lao 
Chiun (2:77) sitting side by side in the same temple here in 
Hsichow. If Buddhism were directly imported from Burma, it would 
have maintained its pecularities and identity. 


(4) The Buddhist triad found here in Hsichow agrees with 


those found in Szechuan. The worship of Wen Shu (ar) and Pu 


Hsien (3 f) together with Buddha Sakynamuni in the central shrine 
is a special feature on Mount Omei.® 


(5) In all the Buddhist temples of Sinichell the patriarch of 


the meditation school i in China, Bodhidharma (3% Mepillfii) is invariably 


found. According to Liang Ren Kun (#24£24) Bodhidharma came to 
China in the Liang dynasty (c 450 A. D.) and the meditation school 
flourished in'the Tang dynasty in the seventh century. Because this 
type of Buddhism was seldom taught or practiced in India we can 


almost say ‘it was an entirely new development in China.?’ This 


agrees with the bit of history we mentioned earlier about the bringing 
back of the meditation school to Tali by ‘Chang Chien Chen (sue m ), 
the envoy of the Nan Chao Kingdom. 


(6) Besides. there is much in common in the plan and design 
of the Buddhist temples of Hsichow with those of Szechuan in 
particular the Yamen style and the theatrical stage in front of the 


temple. If we add to these evidences, the evidence of the historical 


and cultural develonment of Yunnan which we have taken up at great 
length in.the second section and that of the historical development of 
Buddhism elsewhere in this section, it ought to be conclusive enough 
that the Buddhism of Hsichow had its origin in China and that it was 
brought to Tali by way of Szechuan through Chinese monks and the 
repeated cultural and political intercourse which the Nan Chao Kings 
had with China. With slight Tibetan influences the Buddhism in 
Yunnan followed pretty closely the development of Buddhism in 


China. 


6. Journal of West China Border Research Scciety Vol, IX, 1937. Chester 
F, Wood: Buddhism in Szechuen. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE | 


Cutna BurLps For DpMocrAcy: A Story of Co-operative Industry. Nym Wales. 
Kelly & Walsh, Limited. ChN$20. 1941 Shanghai. 


Edgar Snow’s “Battle for Asia” reviewed by this reviewer in the 
“Chinese Recorder” last month: Edgar Snow’s Wife’s “China Builds for 
Democracy” this month—no two books could in their form and in their 
sty'e present greater contrasts. The former is like tempered steel: the 
latter cast iron. The former gives the impression of having been written 
hy a disciplined mind, where every fact was marshalled, weighed, stated, 
ane probably restated a dozen times before it gave satisfaction to its 
creator: the latter would seem to be the product of a mind which did not 
refine, improve, re-phrase. “China Builds for Democracy” is an assemb]- 
ing of factual information, where quoted figures seem less part of 
developing the thesis than breaking into the text, containing much 
renetition, producing a whole which few who did not have to review 
a hook would read through. Books of reference are in the category of 
not-being-read-through at a sitting. ‘China Builds for Democracy” is not 
a book of reference: it contains no index: it would be very difficult to 


find all related information on various issues, despite the broad ‘chapter. 


headings. In short, a book whose form might be considerably improved. 


Yet in spite of unsatisfying development. of the material, not even | 


this can fai] to make the reader thril! with the portent of the movement 
described. In truth through the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives China 
has the chance to build for democracy, since it builds thus through 
democracv. Though oft-told, and to those in China no longer new, this 
story is heartening. telling of the free exercise of human judgment by 


necple nossessing those great potentialities the common people of China 


have aJways had. The so-many-other-socia] facts that go along with the 
democratic oreanisation of industrial enterprises appear verv clearly 


set out in » statement on Page 205. Nurseries, clinics, hospitals, re-— 


creation halls, training schools for organisers and accountants, apprentice 


schools, primary schools, industria) training classes for women refugees. 


literacv classes and classes in co-operative membership: and though the 
numbers of each of these for the various headauarters areas was not— 
referring to May, 1940—impressive, the range of activities is. The kin¢ 
of thine which should have heen the function of hsien governments in 
social fields has become possible in the hands of Indusco. 3 


| The author has some trenchant things to say to American financed 
misssionary educational enterprise. She says that it is fantastic to 
realise that actual mechanical work in China is done by poor illiterates 


who know nothing of the machines in hand except what their native | 


intelligence can pick up. That one of the most shameful things. about 
education in China is the total neglect of the technician who is too voor 
to go to school. That this shame is written large on schools where 
American funds have contributed endlessly to the support of uvper 
class students who never have any intention of doing any actual Jabour 
> 8 SES if even half this monev had been used to create technieal schools 
for noor boys........ we should see a much more progressive China todav. 
In this conclusion, as Shanghai knows, she is not wrong. Even now 
in Shanghai the only well equipped technical school, thouch established 
by the will of its founder for the benefit of youth of all nationalities 
and especially Chinese, has also by the terms of. this will to teach in 
English. Obviously mechanics and fitters cannot take advantage of its 


teaching. The new conception of grants-in-aid recommended | by. the 
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recent Special Education Committee of the Shanghai Municipal Council 
may make possible technical schools for skilled manual workers. _ 


The author is trenchant, too, about “the abnormal and unhealthy 
situatian in the fantastic city of Shanghai, which can hardly be described.” 
She states there is a “struggle between industrial Shanghai and Free 
China”, which she described as “not only a struggle for contro! of capital 
and skilled labour, but for the healthy economic regeneration of the 
whole nation against the continued pathological concentration of wealth 
and industry which has been colonially dependent on foreign protection 
in Shanghai.” She infers that, but for Japan’s preoccupations, Shanghai 
would be the ideal centre from which an industrial invasion of foreign 
markets by Japanese interests could be carried out. Does she object to 
Chinese owned Shanghai industry exploiting overseas markets successful- 
ly as itis now doing? But to her “the tragedy is that Shanghai industry 
does nothing to improve the economy of the interior.” Yet, of course, 
without Chinese made goods from Shanghai which find their way by some 
means to the interior, Free China would, except for the goods of Indusco 
ser such other industry as exists, be entirely dependent on Japanese 
goods, 

In reviewing last month what Edgar Snow has to say of Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives in “The Battle for Asia’, the incorrect figure 
of ChN$2.5 million was given as possible monthly value of output in 
December, 1940. The present book shows this was more in line with the 
og for December, 1939: it had risen to more than ChN$6.5 in May, 
1940. 

 _ As these lines will go to print it is just three years since Rewi 
Alley, the movement’s founder, hastily pulled up his roots out of Shanghai 
and proceeded to the interior. How large an achievement now redounds 
to his credit! Any reader who reads this book will be grateful that 


there has been, for the task, such a man, 
| | M; 


INTRODUCTION TO SPOKEN CHINESE, J. J. Brandt, Henry Vetch, The French 
Bookstore, Peking, Gold .5.00. 

At the beginning of his introduction to “Spoken Chinese”, Professor 
Brandt tries to assure the apprehensive student that the study of Chinese 
(Spoken Chinese particularly) is not as difficult as commonly believed. 
And he sticks to this promise al! through his book. The invariably futile 
attempt to explain the Chinese language in terms of Western grammar 
has heen very nearly abandoned. The absence of declensions, con- 
jugations, genders, tenses and so on makes grammar (the most dreadful 
part in any language study) almost unnecessary. | 

. Where is there any difficulty then in the mastery of Chinese? Ts 
it in the vast number of characters? Here again Professor Brandt 
convinces us that only a few characters are actually needed. Perhaps 
the difficulty comes from the great variety of combinations of these few 
eharacters and the many idioms utterly strange to the Western mind or 
the sjmultaneous use of three or four verbs in order to express the 
direction of an activity or the combining of two opposite ideas to express 
an abstract notion. These are difficulties but Professor Brandt has suc- 
ceeded in minimizing them by divising a new way of teaching elementary 
Chinese. In addition to giving a number of characters and sentences, 
showing their use, he divides each lesson into from three to five sections. 
These sections give in order the single characters and an explanation of 
their values, then combination of these single characters to form com- 
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pound ideas, then phrases which give the idiomatic use of single and 
compound characters, and finally reading lessons and grammatical hints. 

Tt is in the second section of each lesson that the uniqueness of 
Professor Brandt’s method appears most helpful. Single characters 
known but unintelligible in their combination become, through a logical 
development of compound ideas, understandable. Then the selected 
phrases lead the student by a repetition of identical and closely related 
ideas to an easy acquisition of what would otherwise be strange and 
‘ncomprehensible. In these phrases, the tones of single characters are 
-ne@lected in favor of the tone of the one character which bears the 
emphasis and hence the accent ef the entire sentence. This again 
makes comparatively easy what has been an unsurpassable difficulty, 
namely, the problem of becoming familiar with Chinese tones. 

The only drawback to Professor Brandt’s book, at least for those 
who may use it south of the Yellow River, is his adoption of the Peking 
rendering which occasionally deviates considerably from the “kuo yu” 
standard pronounciation. However, inasmuch as Professor Brandt has 
presented the student with a bookful of useful] innovations, it is possible 
to forgive his predilection for the Pekingese. Ernest J. Schwarz. 


HEAVEN WASN’t His DESTINATIONS: THE PHILOSOPHY OF FEUERBACH, Wm. B. 
Chamberlain, George Allen and Unwin Ltd London, pp. 216. Price 8/6. 
The object of the book, as the author told us, is twofold: 

1. To make better known to the English reading public the ideas 
of a philosopher, whose influence is growing in importance, ; 

2. To provide a key to the questions of religion and personal im- 
mortality for the philosophical materialists. | 

To the reviewer, both points are questionable. He is not aware that 

the influence of Feuerbach is growing in importance, nor does he think 

the philosophical materialists today need the key to the questions of 
religion provided by Feuerbach. As a connecting link between Hegel 


and K, Marx, Feuerbach has of course his importance. As a precurser 


of a movement which began with Schleiermacher’s “Reden iiber die 
Religion” at the end of the eighteenth century, down through the nine- 
teenth to the presentday psychologists of religion, Feuerbach has also 
his rightful place in the history of thought. But that is about all we 
can claim for him. | 

The philosophy of Feuerbach has been rightly characterised by the 
author as a form of humanism and sensationalism. 

For criticism of Feuerbach’s position, the author has already referred 
to the searching comments made by K. Marx and F. Engels. In his 
Theses on Feuerbach, Marx said: “The dispute over the reality or non- 
reality of thinking which is isolated from practice is a purely scholastic 
question.” Further, “to Feuerbach man remains an abstraction; the 
essence of humanity is to him but an ensemble of individuals who are 
not united by any social tie.” In his book on Feuerbach, Engels hitterly 


criticised hig theories of ethics as follows:—“Feuerbach’s morality is: 


cut exactly to the pattern of modern capitalist society, little as he himself 
might imagine or desire it.’ 

To a very large extent, the reviewer finds himself in sympathy with 
these searching criticisms on Feuerbach made by Marx and Engels, [If 


reality is something dynamic, sense certainly cannot be its only pathway, 


Marx’s insistence On action as a pathway to reality is therefore quite 
legitimate. To be sure, the term sense as used by Feuerbach would 
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include feeling. But the reviewer would raise the question whether 
sense, feeling and action—all three together—could serve as an adequate 


criterion of reality. 

In the last chapter of the book, the author sums up his ideas by 
saying that Feuerbach is important, because he told us 1) there is no 
personal immortality, 2) gods are man-made, and 3) man should turn 


away from-the preoccupation with another world. Then the author adds: 


“To know that the unreal things are impossible is but the inverted form 
of the positive truth. For it we thank you, L. Feuerbach.” The only 
rejoinder that the reviewer wishes to make is this: Feuerbach’s task 
would become a thankless one, if it could be shown that the belief in 
personal immortality is based on a rational view of the universe rather 
than on man’s desire to keep what he has, that the idea of God is not 
man-made but represents a long process of evolution which is deeply 
grounded in cosmic reality, and that religion is not necessarily preoc- 
cupation with another world. To substantiate these points will of course 
be beyond the scope of this review. What the reviewer wants to emphasise 
is that these are questions on which one would do well not to dogmatise. 


Hau. 


=0= 


PRESENT SITUATION 


* KIANGSI CHRISTIAN RURAL SERVICE UNION 
LICHWAN, KIANGSI, CHINA 


Bulletin III, Feb. 1941. 


Christmas Celebration. 


In spite of our constant worries for the uncertainties ahead and 
sorrows for the tragic sufferings around us during this period of war, 
we allowed nothing to interfere with the full flow of our Christmas jays. 
To all of our refugees and war-orphans now in our camp, except a few, 
it was the first time in their lives to have ever taken a part in a Christmas 


celebration. So it was made a high time for bringing Christ’s love and 


cheer to all of these weary and lonely people who have lost hope and 


courage through sufferings and distress. After our Caro] Service on 


Christmas Eve an infarma!] socia] party was held in our guest hall for 
all members of our staff and their families. There was a good turn-out 
in spite of the cold rainy night. Every one, whether young or old, wag 
asked to bring a Christmas gift when they came in, and turn it over to 
the Santa-Claus for distribution. The first hour of the party was devoted 
to singing of Christmas Carols, telling of Christmas stories and playing 
games. Then followed a short entertainment given by our women 
workers, Before the close of the party, every one received a simple 
Christmas gift. The whole party lasted for two hours during which 
we enjoyed our followship in our best spirit, During our Christmas 
morning service, two members of our staff were presented for baptism. 
On Christmas evening, we had another entertainment for the village 
people, during which a Christmas pageant was presented, followed by a 
modern play named “Down with Superstition.” In nature and spirit, the 
whole performance was almost a religious service in the form of a drama. 
For these village people, who have no Christian background, this per- 
formance had far more teaching effect in teaching them the meaning 
peas significance of the birth of Christ than we otherwise could have 
one, 
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For both the refugees and war-orphans at our camp, a special dinner 
was served. There were about 35 tables, Every one present seemed 
to enjoy it whole-heartedly. For it was their first time to enjoy a real 
good meal after their evacuation from their war-torn homes, This treat 
was made possible through two special! gifts, one of $200 from Ambassador 
Nelson T. Johnson of American Embassy in Chungking and one of $100 
from Rev. F. J. Hopkins of the China Bible House, Shanghai, 


For our Sunday Schoo! children, special Christmas gifts were given 


out to each one in the form of a face-towel manufactured at our Refugee 
Industrial camp, with messages of Christmas greetings printed on them. 


Citizenship-training. 


During the first part of December, we had two weeks of intensive | 


training on good citizenship which consisted of talks on public health, 


military trainng, character-building, livelihood and other problems or 


civic life. Most of these men under training, about 800 altogether, were 
able-bodied men recruited proportionately from different “‘Paos” of our 


district. During these two weeks of training, not only daily classes were | 


conducted for them on-the courses as outlined above, but they were put 
on a rather rigid discipline of life by practising what they learned, such 
as the habit of early-rising, promptness, cleanliness, orderliness, self- 
denia] and mutual cooperation. In a word, it was a training on the 
fundamentals of the New Life Movement which a modern Chinese citizen 
ought to have. On the closing day of this training institute, an entertain- 
ment was given by our staff members in the form of a patriotic play which 
interested all of them and was appreciated with great enthusiasm. 


New Year Lantern procession. 


As a means of stirring up our enthusiasm for the coming of this 
new year of 1941, a big lantern procession was conducted by both our 
schoo] children and representatives of the village people on New Year 
Eve. In place of old dragons and other superstitious forms of lanterns, 
we had a procession of various forms of modern paper-lanterns made in 
the forms of bombing aeroplanes, armoured cars, military tanks, and 
gun-boats etc. The people living in this isolated corner of the country, 
as a matter of fact, have never had the privilege of actually seeing these 
modern weapons of war. What they have heard only seemed to them 
fairy tales. So in this lantern procession, we gave them all a visual] 


education on modern warfare, though we hope they will never see one 


in action, 


Ccoperative Store. | 

In connection with our Refugee Industrial Camp, we have recently 
started a cooperative store for the supply of our daily needs as well as 
for the transactions of commercial business, Some of our refugees who 
have had some experiences in business are offering their services to thig 
store on a voluntary basis. For the organization of this store, much 
credit should be given to our friend, Mr. Tao who is also taking refugee 
here with his family after the terrific bombing in Kian recently. Upon 
our repeated requests, he has kindly consented to become the general 
manayer of this store, for which he is excellently qualified as a result 
of his long years of experiences with the Standard-Vacuum Oi] Co. 


New Year Evangelists Meetings. : | 
Taking advantage of the China New Year vacation, we had evan- 

gelistic meetings for a whole week, beginning January 30th to Feb. 5th. 

Duriny the first three days of the week, meetings were held in Chang 
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Tsen where our field service centre is located. The second part of the 
week was spent in Hwan-Tsen, another village town only ten li away 
from us. For our meetings at each place, a representative group of 150 
village people came upon our specia! invitation. This same group was 
asked to come for all the meetings during the week so as to get the 
continuity of the talks. On the whole, they al! seemed to be very faithfu! 
and regular in their attendance, except a few who were detained by 


New Year social distractions. After the talk at each meeting, a short 


period was devoted to free discussions and questions on Christianity, 
In this way, we were able to cleay away some of the doubts and mis- 
understandings of these people regarding Christian churches, 


Two New Doctors Are Coming To Us, 


In our last Bulletin, we regretted that our work was very much 
handicapped by the lack of competent doctors to take charge of our 
medical work. Only four weeks after our Bulletin was issued, we were 
informed by wire from our friends, Drs, Carleton Lacy and Robin Chen 
that two doctors were available for our work in Lichwan, One of them 
is an American woman doctor named Dr. Grace Crandall who has recently 
returned from her furlough in U.S.A. and desires to spend her next 
term of service in the interior of China. Dr, Crandall has had many 
years of service in the Liuho hospital of the Seventh Day Baptist 
Mission, and since the war began has been doing a good deal of relief 
work in Shanghai. The other doctor is a Chinese woman, named Esther 
Pan, who has worked for many years in the Methodist Hospital in 
Changsu, Kiangsu. Word has just came to us that they have already 
started from Shanghai and expected to come up to Lichwan by way of 
Foo-chow and Yengping, Fukien. It has been more than a month since 
they Jeft Shanghai. So we are now expecting them both to arrive here 
at any time. When they come, it will be an answer to our long-felt need. 
Abeve all, we rejoice to hear that they will come with a good supply 
of medicine which is so badly needed for our work here, 


Kimber H. K. Den. 


A NEW ‘SYSTEM AND THE CHRISTIAN TASK 


In the C.I.C. we are setting out—a small and inadequate company— 
on. the great, and may be historic, task of laying foundations of a new 
industrial system in China—industry based on the democratic workshop 
in which the workers contro] their own lives and reap themselves the 
rewards of their productive labour. From sixty centres spread wide 
over China two thousand industria] co-operative societies have been 
established and capitalized with money provided by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. They work on a smal] scale, exploit local resources, supply for 


the local people the ordinary necessities of life—clothes, stationery, 


crockery, matches, and the hundred and one articles for which we depend 
on machine production; how many and how various they are we only 
come to realize when the boundaries of war cut off our norma! supplies. 
The demand is great and Our societies do good business; moreover a!! 
kinds of social welfare projects accompany our work—medical service, 
education, recreation, nurseries, kindergartens, clubs. Most of our 30,000 
worker-members are refugees. They have been given productive relief 
that has set them on their feet. Refugee and local, nearly a quarter of 
: — people are now sustained si the work supplied by the C.LC. 
ndustry 
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Deeper acquaintance with the conditions of free China gives ground 
for hope in the many pieces of fine work and the splendid people engaged 
in them, and yet for serious thought at the monstrous inefficiency stil! 
versisting, the profiteering that has multiplied .the cost of living by six 
during the last two years and the corruption that hinders progress. 


These are not in the last resort problems of oganization or method, they 


are problems of personal life and relationships. The creation of stronger 
and better personality is ultimately the only way in which China’s internal 
problems can find their chance of solution. The number of men. and 
women of scientific outlook, unbreakable integrity and undismayed energy 
must increase, and faster. It is to this problem that the foreigner in 
China can most profitably bend his efforts. He is not allowed to control, 
even if he wished to do so—his function is to teach or advise or help 
from the sidelines. But if these activities result in the building of 
character, then he is playing a part of real significance. : 

So wherever I go I see this as my fundamental job, and it is full 
of hope. A Chungking bank clerk, alert and responsible, commits his 


own life to the plan of God for him, and is able to help half a dozen 


others from directionless drifting to the same experience of decision 


and ordered living. A young man from Shanghai settles down in Chengtu 


and quickly gets into action in building up team spirit among his fellows, | 


A C.1.C. depot-master creates a new basis for staff relationships by 
the drastic humility of his self-criticism. A young politician begins to 


apply the standards of Jesus to his personal life and then to his work 


and relationships. These are al] beginnings, and from such people as 
these God will build a team that will bring new challenge and new life 
to China. (The Chronicle, Apri! 1941.) | 


FOOCHOW HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS RENDER 
PRACTICAL SERVICE 


“Last fall: the writer on arriving in Mintsing after furlough, noticed 
a half-completed concrete bridge and wondered what had happened to 
the project. It was to have had four spans, each measuring about 
thirty-six feet. Two of these spans had been comp!eted. Two piers fer 
the other spans were in-place. A member of the Union High Staff 
hatched an idea one day when he remarked, ‘Why can’t we do something 
toward making that bridge of use to the community?’ Another member 


of the staff drew plans for a possible wooden structure: a third one 
‘checked the plans. | 
“Tt was not long before the original local bridge committee were 


inquiring about our plans which they had heard mentioned. They found 


them acceptable and went out to solicit funds to bring the idea into 


action. After some negotiation a method was decided upon in which 
the committee would furnish the materials and deliver them at the 


bridge site. The High School boys would do the work. | 


“One village community donated two straight tall trees which grew 
near by. When cut down and trimmed they became two forty foot beams 
of solid wood. The other twa beams were secured from a hillside about 
a mile away, and off the main highway. Then came the problem of 
transportation. The committee tried to secure twenty men at a dollar 
a man to deliver the beams but were unsuccessful. Three students who 
were working in the schoolshop became interested and said that if they 
were given the twenty dollars they would undertake to transport the 


timbers. 
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“How were three students going to do the work which twenty men 
refused to do? They had an idea and went to work on it, They cons- 
tructed two small carts, each consisting of two wheels and an axle, 
out of tough hard wood. Can you not imagine the people of the cem- 
munity watching the lads as the three of them transported the four forty 
foot timbers, each estimated to weigh nearly a ton? They did the job! 
They used rope made by the people of a nearby village and the pulleys 
which were made with the help of a native blacksmith. With these and 
gome good poles for the derrick the timbers went into position one afters 
noon, and there were plenty of spectators present! 


“Here was a big community project which required creative effort 
and naturally the students who participated got a ‘big kick’ out of the 
job. Js not this a good example of cooperation between the community 
and a Christian school? 


“During the recent high water this was the only bridge in use— 
the others were all washed out by the rushing waters, Naturally this 
work has been greatly appreciated by the community people, We like 
to think of such projects as typical of the practical work that is needed. 
which our students may be doing throughout their lives, building bridges 
between the old and the new, between man and man, and between man 
and God.” (The Church, February, 1941.) 


CO-OPERATIVE INSECTICIDE PROJECT AT CHEELOO 


Under our leadership, in the spring of 1940, The Crop Improvement 
Station, Chemistry Department, Rural! Sanitation Investigation Project, 
Biology Department and the Rural Institute organized a co-operative 
insecticide project to produce, test, demonsrate and distribute insecti- 
cides. The Crop Improvement Station has planted several mou of pyre- 


-thrum and high nicotine content tobacco as material from which to 


extract insecticides. The Chemistry Department is working out ways of 
extracting certain active principles from loca] plants that may prove 
good insecticidal material. The plants being worked on at present are 
amorpha and the bark of a native ash tree. They are also working on 
ways of using other materials at hand that are of proven worth but need 
a cheaper or more practical method of extraction. The biology depart- 
ment is identifying insects, and working out their life histories and 
habits. This gives valuable clues ta methods of contro] for certain pests. 
The Rural Sanitation project is providing personnel to assist with some 
of the above and are growing amorpha. The Rural Institute is carrying 
out tests, demonstrations and distribution of the finished product, We 


have a small insecticide store where farmers may procure ingredients 


necessary at cost prices. Each co-operating unit is assisting in the 
preparation of Farmers Pamphlets on various insects and their control. 
A general bulletin has already been prepared by the Rural! Institute. 
All are helping to prepare a comprehensive file of al] the literature in 
the University on the problem. (Progress Report of The Rural —— 


Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung, March Ist, 1941.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIBLE 
The American Bible Society has been distributing Scriptures through 


the Ecumenical Commissian for Chaplaincy Aid for War Prisoners and 


Refugees, Thus far the Society has sent to European camps 3,230 
Bibles, 23,454 New Testaments, and 68,864 Gospels and other Portions in 
English, French, German, Polish, and Russian, A single shipment of 
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4,000 English Testaments was made to one prison Samp, There have 
also been sent to Egypt and India for Italian prisoners 2,200 Testaments 
and 28,000 Gospels. American Army and Navy Chaplains have been 
supplied with 1,569 Bibles, 95,819 New Testaments and 72,402 Gospels 
and other Portions since the beginning of January 1940. Towards the 
war emergency fund which provides for this distribution the American 
Nible Society had received up to April 15th a total of US$65,843.51. Since 
the beginning of the war the British & Foreign Bible Society has 
published one and a quarter million copies of Scriptures for the military, 
naval and air forces. The Secretary of this Society reported in April 
that the losses thus far sustained, including a small amount of stock 
which had been burned at the Bible House in London when that building 
was struck by incendiary bombs and other stock destroyed at the printers 
and binders and shipments lost at sea, total approximately US$42,400. 
This is covered by war insurance but of course involves great incon- 
venience. Damage to the Bible House has not been serious, though nearly 
all the windows were shattered except for the beautiful Tyndle Memorial 
stained glass window which remains undamaged. 


[August 


; - WORK AND WORKERS 


Wartime Theological College in 
Free China:—Dr. George W. Spar!- 
ing of Chengtu, writes: 

“The greatness of the oppor- 


tunity being thrust upon the 
Church in West China, under the 


Providence of God may be well — 


illustrated in the Union Theolo- 
gical College of West China, This 
college was planned for, previous 
to the present war in China but its 
opening was almost simultaneous 


with the beginning of that war. 


The first class was received in the 
autumn of 1937 and consisted of 
four students. But during |the 
three years that the war has been 
in progress, this college has ex- 
panded until we now have seventy 
students registered. Where would 
these students be studying today 
if this college had not been 
opened, Over half of them come 
from this province of Szechuan, 
while the rest come from ten 
different provinces and are with 
us because of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of attending the college 
which under normal conditions 
‘they would call their Own, 


“The eagerness of the students 
to come to us has many illustra- 
tions. We have students from Muk- 


-vinee 


den in the north, Canton in the 


south and from many places in 
central China as well as Kweichow © 


and Yunnan in the west. One girl 
student spent forty-six days in 
making the journey from the pro- 
of Shensi to Chengtu. 
Three students walked from the 
extreme south east corner of the 
province of Szechuan, a distance 
of three thousand li, taking more 
than thirty days for the journey, 
Others have reached us under 
very grave difficulties with long 
delays and slow trips by bus and 
truck but happy to complete their 
journey. It is certainly inspiring 
to have these young people from 
various parts of war _ stricken 
China, united in their faith that 
there is work for the church to 


do and that the opportunities for 


this work will be greater than 
ever when the war has closed,” 
(The Church, February, 1941.) | 
The Vacation Bible Schools:— 
“Our greatest joy in the work has 
been that with our young folks in 
the schools. We have some 2,000 


boys and girls in our Tsingtao 
field schools, more than 500 of 
whom are in our high schools in 
Tsingtao. 


Never was there less 
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hindrance to Christian work for, 


and with, them than now. When 


I presented the challenge of Sum- 
mer Vacation Bible Schools, 107 
young men and women of the high 


schools and bible school volunter- 
ed to aid in conducting such 


schools, both in the city and 


- throughout the country villages 


and towns. Twenty three schools 
were run for five weeks; four 


large schools ranging from 100 to © 


200 children; and nineteen smal- 
ler ones with a total of about 
1200. These schools were carried 


on under real difficulties and with 
the minimum aid, but with bene- 


fit to both those teaching and the 
taught, The day the high school 
boys and girls returned for their 


school in September, a party was © 
held that would gladden the heart — 
of anyone who loves youth and has 


faith in their future despite this 
present world’s tragedy. Their 
faces shone with a joy as they 
told of their experiences, And the 


last young man to report told how | 


he was applying fer baptism at 
our city church the following 
Sunday; his village is in a non- 


Christian district and he had not — 


before confessed Christ.” (The 
Church, February, 1941.) 


Medical Relief Work at a 


Hospital in Canton:—“Three days 
a week we are treating about 400 | 


refugee type of patients at our 
free dispensary. A large per cent 
of those patients are sick with 
diseases and conditions that are 
secondary to semi-starvation. 
From 130 to 160 of the total] num- 
ber are patients with external 
ulcers that are mostly due to 
malnutrition, and from living in 
unsanitary surroundings. 


“One of the most pitiful sights | 
is to see the large number of semi- ; 
' gtarved little children who come | 
to Mrs. Hayes’ clinic for treat- © 
~ment. Due to their under-nourish- 


ed condition, secondary diseases 
arise, making successful treatment 
almost impossible in many cases. 
What they originally needed was 
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good nourishing food, and they 
have to be fed cautiously. We take 
many of this class of patients into 
the hospital where they are fed 
and treated free of charge. In 
addition we take in many adult 
patients of somewhat similar type 
to these mentioned above. When- 
ever there is a need, we try to 
meet it. 3 

“We are grateful that the 
Foreign Mission Board has made 
it possible for us to continue to 
carry on this very needy work. 

Evangelistic Work:—‘As far as 
we have been able to have it car- 


‘ried out, Christ has been preached 


regularly to the throngs who come 
daily to our six churches where 
food is served free to the hungry 
refugees. How many have really 


| heard with understanding hearts 


is impossible for us to know; but 
God’s Word has been sown and 
He must give the increase. The 
same is true at our large free dis- 
pensary which is conducted three 
days a week—and among the in- 
patients. An evangelist, a Bible 
woman and other Christian work- 
ers are at the hospital regularly 
for that work. A large number 
have professed acceptance of 
Christ and many have been baptiz- 
ed.” (The Commission, March, 
1941.) 

People Want the Bible:—“I do 
not know how we could carry on 
the Christian work without gett- 
ing Bibles. During my 30 years 
in China there has never been such 
demand for Scriptures as at the 


present time. J think I have sold 


more Bibles during the years 1939- 
1940 than I have done during all my 
previous years in China. Most of 
the people want the whole Bible— 
we are happy in the belief that 
the Word of God shal! not return 
void.” 

“The Bible Portions received 
from your Society have mostly 
been distributed by one of our 
Church members, who has given 
many of them to the Japanese 
soldiers in this town. She has 
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done a good work, visiting coniee 
where others never have been. 
For my part | have never under- 
stood better than now the im- 
3 portance of giving the Printed 
Word of God to the Chinese 
people, How could we do it without 
the work and help of the Jible 
Societies?” (The National Bible 
Society of Scotland, Annual Re- 
port, 1940.) 


Hopeful Work in Kwangsi:— 


“Just recently, the Chinese Com-— 


mittee has been very much en- 
couraged by the conversion of a 
small business man whose home 
is in the country. forty years 
ago, when colportage work was 
in its infancy, this men visited 
Wuchow, and while there secured 
some Gospels and Tracts. The 
reading of these started him in 
the search for Truth—it was a 
long and winding pathway—and 
he became terribly tangled up 
with the false and the true. He 
seemed to be trying all methods 
to find peace, but never got to 


a place where understood 


the way of life. Last year, this 
man came into touch with one of 
our workers, and soon he was on 
the way that led back home. He 


has also been most liberal, giving 


substantial offerings to the local 
work and doing all he can to 
spread the Gospel] far and wide.” 
(The National Bible Society of 
Scotland, Annual Report, 1940.) 


Evangelism in the Foster Hosp- 
ital, Chouts’un:—Reference has 
already been made to the conscien- 
tious work of our two evangelists. 
i hey have been more than ‘ hos- 
pita! visitors’—they have become 
real friends to a large number of 
patients, and in nightly ward 
services and daily conversations 
at bedsides when religious teach- 
ings have been explained and 
discussed, and the Bible opened 
and studied, often for the first 
time, they have contributed not 
a little to the spiritual awakening 


“of many. Put down in cold black | 


and white, 97 patients (42 men 
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and 55 women) have been in- 


terested to want to know more of 


Christian teaching and have re- 
peatedly sought the evangelists’ 
help. 385 (15 men and 20 women) 


have expressed the wish for fur- 


ther guidance and instruction that 


wi!! enable them to become fol- . 


Jowers of Christ, and 3 men have 
been baptised during the nt 
year, 


The human history that lies 


behind this black and white can- 
not be penned. But it is a story 


that shows, over and over again, 
that God’s spirit is at work in our 


hospital wards. 


Wang Yen-hsi was a poor man, 
but the headman of his village, 
—hired by the villagers for the 
job because of the _ unwilling- 
ness of others to take it on. 
One day while doing a job of work 
he was brutally kicked by his 
supervisor, and was admitted to 
hospital later in the day with a 
ruptured urethra. During the 


next few days and nights, while. 


he was lying awake pondering on 
the words he had been hearing 


the evangelist speak, there came 


to him with the force of a 
vision the idea that he ought to 
study this religion and become a 
Christian. Cured of his injury 
he went home and persuaded his 
wife and two sons to join him in 


his efforts to become a follower 


of Christ. (The Annual Report 
of the Foster Hospital Chouts’un, 
Shantung, China, Silver Jubilee 
Year, 1940.) 

New Baptist Church Organized 
in Shanghai:—A new Baptist 
church was organized in Shanghai 
New Year’s Day, 1941. 
the seventh Baptist church or- 
in the city. The new 
church, named Hwei Pen Tang, is 
located at Fah Hwa, a little town 
in the vicinity of Shanghai. For 


the past five years, the mission — 


was operated as one of the five 
chapels under the supervision of 


the Old North Gate Church. Five 
| years ago, in memory of his first 
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wife, Deacon S. U. Zau, vice-presi- 
dent of the Baptist World Al- 
liance, built the church plant. 
Since 1985 Missionary Elizabeth 
Hale has been connected with the 


activities of this chapel, and the © 


program has grown largely under 
her supervision and guidance. In 
view of the increasing number of 
converts in the locality and a 
hopeful future of enlarging use- 
fulness, the Christians who wor- 
ship in the chapel have recently 
felt the need of organizing into an 
independent church. The decision 
was reached shortly after consult- 
ing with the Old North . Gate 
Baptist Church — their mother 
Church: 


‘Fifty-four letters were granted 
by the Old North Gate Church and 
letter by the University 


fifty-five .. charter members who 
have shown their loyalty and will- 


ingness.to be united with this new — 


organization. (Western Recorder, 
March 27, 1941.) 
Adult Education:—“ 
the Rural Community” is not just 
a smart saying or a mere Office- 
plan. It takes time and effort 
as. well 
this problem. The Adult Educa- 
tion Committee with its limited 
finance and personne] has been 
trying its utmost to meet the 
need of the rural and town 


churches within the China Con- | 


ference area by laying special 
stress upon educating the adult 
members and non-members in 
jines of song-singing, character- 
reading, bible-study, home-better- 
ment, common knowledge, _re- 
ligious life, farm improvement, 
health education, ete. In spite of 
travelling restrictions and cir- 
cumstantial inconveniences, the 
Adult Education staff, assisting 
the preachers-in-charge of the 
local churches in conducting 
Village and Town £Welfare 
Schools, has travelled to twelve 
or more towns and villages and 
remained for at least ten to 


as courage to touch | 


and Workers 
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the past 
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twenty days at each place during 
year, Approximately 
seven ‘hundred fifty (750) people 
have actually joined the study- 
classes and more than twelve 


hundred (1200) people have had 


chances to listen to the technical 


lectures and gospel preaching. 
(China Conference, Methodist 
Church, News Letter No, 24, 


March 24, 1941.) 


With the Home Leagues of the 
Salvation Army in Tientsin:—At 
the Central Corps eighty-six bright 
faced women greeted us; their 
earnestness and enthusiasm thril- 
led us. One young woman whose 
face was wreathed in smiles 
throughout the Meeting brought 
seven Others to be introduced to 
us—she had. been an inmate in 
one of our Camps last year and 
heard the Gospel for the first 
time, conversion followed, and 
through attending the daily Bible 
classes she learned to read. When 
the Camps disbanded she foun’' 
a small place to live in the Central 
Corps district and has been at- 
tending the Meetings regularly. 
The seven young women she in- 
troduced to us are all now con- 
verted, two are her own sisters 
and the other five neighbours, all 
work in the same workplace, and 
she has led them one by one to 
Christ her Saviour, Mrs. Captain 
Ch’i and her assistants are to be 
commended for the work which is 
going on among the women of this 
district. 

The majority of the women at 
the South Corps eithar work in 
factories or do piece work at 
home, but they are never too busy 
to attend the Home League. The 
Members regularly pay their con- 
tributions, but have decided not 
to drink tea after the Meetings, 
but to use the Home League con- 
tributions to bring cheer to any 
of the members who may be sick — 
—recently one member was thus 
cheered when a new arrival came 
to the family. (The Crusader, 
March, 1941.) 
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Peking Union Bible Training 
winter. soon 


Institute:—Every 
after Chinese New Year, the 
faculty and students divide into 
teams and go into the country. 
Ths is to follow Jesus’ example 
of preaching the Good News, and 


to meet the needs of men. We lay 


snecia! emphasis on eight types 
of work: 
1. Establishing literacy classes 


| for al} who want to learn to read 


whether six or sixty years of age. 
Last year at Tsang-shang Village 
Mrs, Hu, forty-eight years of age, 
was a beginner, She completed 
Church Members’ Reader Book I 
and read several songs. She was 
delighted. As a result she re- 
solved to earnestly follow Jesus, 
depending on God’s power to 
reform her bad habits. 2, Train- 
ine children in play and the de- 
velopment of good habits. 3°. Em- 
phasizing hygiene. 4. Organizing 
Bible classes, At Wang-chia- 
chuang one team led some Con- 
fucian scholars in Bible study. As 
a result, they became Christians. 
5. Presenting through plays the 
life and worship of a Christian 
home. 6. Worship services, in- 
cluding Sunday services, cottage 
prayer meetings, evening prayers, 
to help village Christians develop 
more dignified, quiet, appropriate 
worship. 7, Homes meetings in 
which are introduced pictures 
and literature to arouse the in- 
terest of all the household and to 
encourage the best religious ed- 
ucation, moral education, family 
life edueation. 8. Helping the 
local church members to organize 
and carry forward every type of 
church work so that when we 
return to school their church may 
have added volunteer workers to 
take resvonsibility for Sunday 
School, Chapel] preaching, literacy 
classes, cottage vrayer grouns 
ete. (The China Christian 
Advocate, March, 1941.) 


News from Yutu, 
“The carpenters and masons con- 
tinued their repair work until the 


Kiangsi:— 


ported that 


August 


end of November. We occupy all 
of the temple except the main hall 


of worship and the private quarter 


of the priests. Worshippers con- 
tinue to come at intervals to wor- 
ship in the main hall. 
rooms of the temple are used by 
us as dormitories for teachers and 
students, class-rooms, library, 


reading-room, and Offices, A large 


hall adjoining the main one is used 
for dining hall, over-flow classes, 
study hall, chapel and Sunday 
morning worship. Our furniture 
is all home-made, The students 
sit on saw-horses and sleep On 
wooden beds. Our windows are 
very attractive, being latticed and 
covered with oiled paper instead 
of glass. We begin classes at 7:30 
in the morning, have supper at 
4:30 p.m., and go to bed at 8:00 
p.m, in order to save kerosene,” 
(Religous Education Fellowship 
Bulletin, Spring, 1941.) 

Rural Hleth:—The experience 
of the Soochow Conference this 
month, when the Hleth secretary 
held a training course for workers 
in rural areas, has given Mr, Wu 
Lei the determination to place 
more emphasis in the future upon 
rural work. Mr. Lindholm re- 
last summer nine 
branches of the Vacation Church 


Schoo] were held in country dis- 


tricts, and plans are now being 


made to hold 20 this coming sum- | 


mer. Last summer students were 
found who were willing to go out 
into the country, sleep and eat in 
farm homes and _ teach the 
neighborhood children. Church 


members are willing to “board the | 


teacher” in return for religious 
education for their children, In 
this way, the Hleth becomes large- 
ly self-supporting. (Religious 
Education Fellowship Bulletin, 
Spring, 1941.) 

Cheeloo Hospital, Tsinan:—The 
Hospital is the busiest place of 
the whole compound and with over 
one hundred and forty in-patients 
has more heds in constant use than 
ever in its history, whilst the Out. 
patient Department is thronged 


The other 
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usual way. 
Salvation Army Gives Seeds to 


1941] 


every day. This opportunity to 
serve the sick never diminishes 


and with the closing of other hos- 


pitals due to war conditions, mis- 


gion hospitals are taxed to the 


limit of their resources, There 
are seventy beds available for 
surgical cases and for. these 
there is always a long wait- 
ing list. Many of the cases come 
over one hundred miles and they 
bear testimony to the wide spread 
region over which the reputation 
of Cheeloo Hospial has _ spread. 
We aim if possible to discharge 
and admit twenty each week. 
(Christian Universities of China 
Bulletin, Spring, 1941.) 


Anti-Narcotic Pamphlet:—Dr. 
Bates and others who have been 
engaged recently in anti-narcotic 


work have felt greatly the lack of. 


simple literature for distribution 


on the evil of narcotics. A few 
years ago quantities of such 
literature were available, but | 


surprising though it is those in- 
erested in its present use have 
been unable to unearth any of it. 
The Christian Literature Society 


i ig therefore printing and publish- 


ing a small pamphlet as an e 
periment, and will produce others 
if there is a demand, 


The present pamphlet may be | 


obained from the C.L.S. in the 


Farmers:—Three hundreds and 
seventy farmers, owning land in 
the South West of Tientsin, have 
been supplied with enough wheat 
seed to plant three mu of land 
each. These farmers were vic- 
tims of the devastating flood of 
1939 which left them destitute. 


- As refugees in Tientsin they heard 


of Christ in the Refugee Camps 
and each of these three hundred 
and seventy homes claim to be 
Christian. When Captain Ch’i Ki- 
hsun and Lieutenant Ch’en Pi-te 
arrived in the district they were 
greeted by group. singing 
‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ and 
waving a home-made flag, on 
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headmistress, 
woman, made the most of her 


has been a ready sale. 


children. 


ing to 400, who all assembled at 


ABS 


which was superimposed a Cross. 
(The Crusader, April, 1941.) 
Schoo! Work near Loyuan, Fu- 
kien:—The girls’ school had to 
evacuate to a temple building in a 
village out of reach of bombing 
attacks, and the numbers rose 
again to 150, the limits of their 
accommodation. The Chinese 
a very competent 


opportunity by teaching the peo- 
ple to keep pigs and chickens! 


She has sown wheat and mustard 
in the field around the school, the 


villagers encouraging the experi- 


'ment by loaning their hoes and 


other farming implements, (Look- 
ing East at India’s Women and 


_China’s Daughters, April, 1941.) 


Work of a Blind School :—After 
experiencing severe raids, the big- 
ger girls of the Blind School were 
moved into the old Girls’ School 
buildings at Ciong-bau.. 

The move had proved a definite | 
blessing, for it has meant that the 
girls have come in contact with 
village life in its different aspects, 
including normal home life; and 
in their turn they have been able 
ak their contribution by play- 
Memes Organ for church services 
and helping in the singing. This 
all helped the villagers. to realise 
that blind people have their part 


in normal life. 


As yarn could not be obtained 
for weaving nor could the looms 
be moved, knitting was started as 
a handwcrk, and for this there 
(Looking 
East at India’s Women and 
China’s Daughters, April, 1941.) . 

Celebration for Sunday School 
Children at Yangchow:—On April 
13, Easter, favored with bright 
and fine weather, every one had a 
merry heart stimulated with great 
hope. At 2:30, we started the 
party program by a service for 
The participants con- 
sisted of the Sunday School boys 
or girls of the Holy Trinity Church 
and Tung Kwan Chapel, amount- 
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Emmanuel Church with Rev. Mr. 
Ko conducting, and other fellow- 
workers narrating the story of the 
Resurrection. 
one linec up to the chance] steps 
+s insert fresh flowers in a Cross. 
Then they sat with their teachers 
in a circle on the lawn to hear 
‘essons concerning the Resurrec- 


‘ion. Afterwards they were divid- 


ed into 7 sections under the 
‘eadership of 14 workers and 
used the Mahan compound for 
games, After this they were 
combined into 3 groups to look 
for the hidden peanuts or sweet- 
meats under the grass or among 
the bushes (formerly we_ used 
eggs, but because of the high 
cost of eggs, this year we had to 
use peanuts and candies instead), 
They boy or girl who found most 
was rewarded with a special] prize, 
while those who found nothing 
were individually given some pea- 
nuts or candy. Each of the par- 
ticipants in the service was given 
a book of Biblical] Pictures by Rev. 
Mr. Ko so that every angel-like 
child would not return with an 
empty hand. The _ celebration 
lasted until after six. (The Shang- 
hai Newsletter, Shanghai, May, 
1941.) 

Blessing Among Students:— 
‘Recently we decided to have a 
week of daily Bible classes for the 
Middle Schoo] students. The 
class opened with an attendance 
of twenty-four, but each day the 
interest grew until] before the 
week ended forty-one young peo- 
ple were daily searching the 
Scriptures. At the end of the 
week the students wanted more 
classes and the church _lead- 
ers asked that they be con- 
tinued, so we turned the class 
over to my husband, who had 
just returned from the coun- 
try, and he igs now in his second 
week of daily classes with them. 
They are studying the book of 
John. Besides coming to the 
c'asses, the students spend most 
of their out-of-school hours ‘with 


After that, every 
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us, so there have been many op- 
portunities for personal] talks with 
them. A group of four or five 
keen Christian girls said to me 
one day, “We want to work for 
the Lord more than anything else, 
and as soon as we graduate from 
school can’t we form an evan- 
gelistic band and preach in all the 


villages around here?”’ (China’s © 


Millions, May-June, 1941.). 
Physical Adversity and Spiri- 
tua] Prosperity:—The city of Tai- 
kang, in the.Province of Honan, 
is nowon an island in the midst 
of a swiftly flowing stream which 
ig on an average of twelve Eng- 
lish miles wide. The suffering of 
the people is intense, for brigan- 
dage is rife in the country on 
either side. In spite of these ap- 
palling conditions the work of 
God has been going on. In Noy- 
ember last several] conferences 
were held at outstations, at each 
of which some three hundred 
people gathered in the tent. As 


it is impossible for the country 


Christians to come into the city, 
the outstation churches have been 
grouped according to _ district, 
with a local overseer for each. 
This arrangement is of great 
assistance to Pastor Li, who, now 
that Mr. Urech has left, will have 
to bear the responsibility alone, 
He is a faithful man but natural- 
ly timid, The church has _in- 
creased its contributions by 
$130.00 and one hundred and 
fifty-three new believers were re- 


ceived into the church by baptism 


during the year. Though the mis- 


sionaries have been withdrawn, it. 


is stil] true, ‘the Lord is there.’ 
(China’s Millions May-June, 1941.) 

Hamilton Memorial Academy :— 
Of the 583 students in the school, 
Junior Department 396 and Senior 
Department 187, 75 Juniors are 
already church members and 46 
Seniors. Recently following four 
days meetings in both depart- 
ments conducted by Mr. Jowe of 
the China Bible Society 98 more 
expressed themselves as wanting 
to become Christians while quite 
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students themselves. 


a goodlys number wished to study 
further, Each class has two hours 
a week of Bible study, some more 
where they have entered voluntary 
Bible classes taught by members 
of the faculty. The special group 
of those desiring baptism are 
meeting with our local pastor for 
instructions. 
results of the meetings were good 


and those desiring baptism came 


to that decision after a great deal 
of thought and not just on the 
spur of emotional stress. Follow 
up work is being done by the 
teachers as well as by the two 
Chinese pastors. Through the 
efforts and teaching of the mother 
of the dean of studies several of 
the school servants have been 
prepared for baptism and recently 
admitted to church membership. 


Last Christmas was one of our 


happiest. We decided on a “white . 


Christmas.” The students pre- 
pared a program of song and we 
had ‘the pleasure of a group of 
songs by Dr. R. J. CeCandlesgs of 
Cheeloo University. In the after- 
noon they invited 150 poor chil- 
dren to another program where 


they gave each a bag of millet and 


a package of candy and penuts, 
The Christmas story was given by 
one of the boys and a Christmas 


play which the children all seemed 


to enjoy. After the performance 
the .children went downstairs to 
get their millet. Some of the 
lame were carried down by the 
The way in 
which they tenderly looked after 
the children and saw that all were 
provided for was satisfying and 
made one feel’ that they were 
truly in the Christmas spirit. 
After paying for the gifts the 
students were able to turn over 
eighty dollars to the local church 
for the poor. The money was 


raised among the students and — 


their parents. 

Relief Work and Church Work 
in Soochow:—Of bigger gifts, 
from those who have, come two 
which I think must also have the 


We feel that the 


country stations of Daung K’eu 
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Master’s blessing. One is from 
the Rice-Hong from which we 
purchase our rice for the Welfare 
Schoool, That hong has just pro- 
mised our little children $1,000.- 
00-for the little youngsters have 
touched those non-Christian busi- 
nessmen’s hearts; and the other ig 
of $2,000.00 from a fairly wealthy 
member of our parish who is now 


in west China. 


While speaking of this line of 
work, the free wheat allocated to 
our own Mission here has gone 
to about 1,200 families or in- 
dividuals, of whom about one 
quarter are Christians-as the gift 
was intended to do; and of free 
rice to about 8/10 non-Christians. 
We have been promised for this 


| and the two following months 


4,000 bags of free cracked wheat 
from America; and probably the 
first instalme 
this week. Besidé 3 
just received news of over three 
hundred “Red Cross Boxes”’— 


mysteryboxes! — for our poor 


children sent to us through the 
American Red Cross from 
California Sunday School children. 
These boxes are now on their way 
to us. These are for our Soochow 
ccmmunity; not only for our own 
Mission; and the same applies to 
the wheat, In our four free clinics 
the work has been growing with 
the spring weather coming on; 
and doctors and nurses and 
“aides” are having their hands 
full to supply all the needs, All 
through the city, in our educa- 


tiona] work, mostly of a primary 


character, all our children are 
receiving examinations for eyes, 


lungs, intestinal troubles, etc. It 


really is a great and exciting 
social service work. 

In the more definitely (I wond- — 
er, though; is it?) Christian work, 


we had the great pleasure of 


welcoming Bishop Roberts here for 
the last Sunday in March, when 
he confirmed forty (40) indivi- 
duals. He had just visited our 
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and Ken Loo, where some four- 
‘een more were confirmed. (The 
Shanghai Newsletter, District of 
Shanghai, April, 1941.) 

Relief Work in Soochow:— 
Kaster Day opened cold, but later 
“eve'oped into a lovely day. As 


heen our old custom, follow- 


‘ng the Holy Week Communion 
services, our first Communion ser- 
vice was at 7.15, and this was 
followed by a special service for 
the Zung Lih School. 
service the church was crowded, 
and the Easter spirit was every- 
where, That same afetrnoon, as 
if to emphasize the spirit of love 


to men, the wheat we had been 


tooking for all the week arrived, 
1,200 bags of it, and was stored in 
our gymnasium for final distri- 
hution. With so much great need 


a!! around us the coming of the 


wheat on this day seemed specia!- 
'y to sanctify the gift from our 
friends in America. : 


During the following days this — 


wheat was distributed, and we 


At the 10.15 
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succeed-in securing some most 
excellent photographs of the long 


lines of rickshas taking the wheat 
away. The pictures delighted our 
kindly Red Cross Secretary, who 
remarked that if one might “fake” 


a wheat distribution among Chi- 


nese by taking a picture or two in 


- China-town, New York, one would 


have a hard time securing the 
rickshas to give the local setting! 
We shall stil] have from the pre- 
sent consignment from America 
2,800 more bags of this wheat to 
the great comfort of our Soochow 
needy poor. The wheat goes in 


largest quantity to the Christian _ 


and non-Christian poor; then to 
the clinics for.supplying vitamens 
to the under-nourished who are 


our greatest charges; and then > 


besides we all of us give some of 
it to the 500 children’ in our 
various Welfare Centres, to sup- 
plement the gift the American 
Advisory Committee has for long 
been giving us for these little 
youngsters. (The Shanghai News- 


‘etter, Shanghai, May 1941.) 
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